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A Message About the Canal—Other Natianal. Topics—Santo Domingo and the 
Treaty—The Philippines and Cuba—The British Elections—The Algeciras 
Confetence—Revolutiom in Caucasus—Montenegro Granted a Constitution 
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Spelling Reform The Romance of Immunity 
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The United States and Morocco The Flight of Georgiana 
Our Damaged Squadron Captains All 
George F. Peakody’s Platform Ways of Nature 
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Great Old Man, He Was. 


In connection with the 200th anniversary. of 
Franklin's birth, on January 17th, it may be well 
to remember that he constantly preached Thrift 
as the foundation for a useful and successful life. 


Work hard. Be just. Save something. This 
was about the essence of his Philosophy. 


And he practiced what he preached. He was 
very poor once. He worked hard, not only to 
build a Fortune, but to build Character — 
which he considered more worth while. A 
-" _—— now and then helped him to 
0 both. 


Thrift, he argued, makes a man independent, 
and Independence enables a man to do things. 
So, in his homely way, he preached Thrift con- 
stantly. One of his proverbs was': 


“Sow little — reap little.” 


Another was: 


“If you would wealthy be, think of saving as well as 
of getting.” 

It is nearly eighteen years ago now since The 
Franklin Society of New York began to teach 
people to practice what Franklin preached, and 
it would make the old gentleman y, We 
know, if he could see the good that has been 
done. The Society has accumulated millions of 
savings, has created hundreds of independent 
homes, and has enabled thousands of men, 
women and children to earn the rewards of 
Systematic Thrift. It has just paid its Thirty- 
Fourth Semi- Annual Dividend, which was at 
the rate of Five Per Cent on sums of Ten Dol- 
lars up to Five Thousand Dollars. 


Write to-day for facts about it. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 


For Home- Building and Savings 
1 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK 


“ Have you something to do to-morrow f 
Do it to-day.’— BEN FRANKLIN. 











150 Var:-ties 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 





Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 











Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Compan 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
oquemaas IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the 


interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’' 


@. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


does If you want a velvet skin, don’t PUT ON 
preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the 
new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 
Those who use HAND SAPOLIO need no cosmetics 
— Nature, relieved, does its own work, and you will 
gain, or retain, a natural beauty that no balms or 
powders can imitate. 
HAND SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle and gives 
the skin a velvet quality. In the bath it is a 
marvelous exhilarator, making every nerve and 
muscle and vein respond. 


HAND SAPOLIO 
Is the Soap with “‘Life’’ init. 4 
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"(Established 1879.) 
“ Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at once. Cresolene is s Boon to 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal =. Descriptive 


ipo, Cresolene Antisep- 

PS ae Male D tic Throat Tablets for 
theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 
us. 10c, in stamps. 
The Vapo-“resolene Co. 

180 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., 
Montreal, 


TEACH THE CHILDREN 


A delicious dentifrice makes the tooth- 
brush lesson easy. SOZODONT is a 
fragrant liquid cleanser, penetrating the 
little crevices of the teeth it purifies them, 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


polishes the delicate enamel, but does not 
scratch, thus it prevents the accumulation 
of tartar, without injuring the enamel, a 
property found only in SOZODONT. 
3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 





EDUCATION 
LANGUAGE 


THE BERLITZ —— OOL OF LANGUAGES 
Heap Orrick: Madison Square, New York. 

Branches in leading cities = America and agen Where there 
are no Berlitz schools the following books for -instruction are 
highly recommended : 

French With or Without a Master. 2 vole. $1.00 tol, 

German With or Without a Master. 2 vole, Int $1.00, 23 vol. $1.25 

game With or Without a Master. 2 role. $1.00 per vol. 

Practical Smattering of sepa io 


Discount to 
M. D. BERLITZ, 11%2 * caer ay, New York 














A. JAECKEL & CO, 


Furriers and Importers 


Short MANTEAU in Ermine and Chinchilla 
Furs for Street, Carriage and Motor Wear 
37 Union Square, West 














New Jersey Military Academy 


Equal to.the best, rotten rh Show, yet only #400 
e best, as catalogue will show, 0! per year 
Col. “WRIGHT, A.M. PRIN 





Fine College Property, suburban to 


FOR SAL large cityin full operation. 10 


boarding pupils from 19 States. Reasons for selling, President 
wishes to retire. Splendid opportunity. 
Address COLLEGE; care THE INDEPENDENT 


ener S that | PROTECTS 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, W 











HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





Thesalt breath of the sea brings health. 


GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick now complete, Si — every 008- 


building 
Ventanas ene bat on aes ee Care re eG On Slesera! 
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THREE DAILY TRAINS 


ce 


CALIFORNIA 


ay SA Cc | Sh e 
Wwettand Li higebes 


Limiled 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
Less than three days Chi- Less than three days Chi- 
cago to San Francisco cago to Los Angeles, via the 
and Portland. Pullman new Salt Lake Route. Pull- 
drawing room and private | man drawing room and 
compartment Sleeping Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
cars, Composite CObserva- | cars, Composite Observa- 
tion car. tion car. 


The China 6 Japan Fast Mail 


Fast through daily train to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
n. 100 and Portland without change. Pullman Drawing 
esident Room and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


NDEST ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North- -Western Line. 


ALI AGENTS SEAL... FICKE Fe Lif 





W. B. KNISKERN. Passénger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 


| BERMUDA 
| THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


= PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 
|| Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 
N. &S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, 


to hold thirteen copies of THE 
ASTON SANITARIUM BINDERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
giect cos of pesvete ond mental petionte soostves. by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
years 
rience; late first Assistant Physician in The Ind 4 


Middletown, ** Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- ent, 
ing. . BPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 180 Fulton Street, New York 
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TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 


THE CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Office of the Title Guarantee 2 Trust Company 


146 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
January 6th, 1906 


In accordance with the annexed plan, the Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
" is prepared to receive your stock on deposit and to issue transferable certificates 
of deposit therefor, exchangeable for stock of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany on the basis of three shares of your stock, common or preferred, for two 
shares of the same class of the stock of the Corn Products Refining Company. 

Scrip will be issued for fractions of shares, exchangeable for full shares in 
sums of $100 or multiples thereof. 

The right is reserved to declare the plan inoperative, in which event all stock 
deposited will be returned without cost to depositors, upon surrender of the cer- 
tificates of deposit issued therefor, suitably indorsed, on or after March 31, 1906. 

The time to deposit stock under the plan will expire February 1, 1906, at 3 
p. M. The certificates must be accompanied by powers of transfer in blank, the 
execution of which must be witnessed or guaranteed by some one known to this 
Company, or acknowledged before a Notary Public under his official seal. 

.C. H. KELSEY, President. 
PLAN 


The Corn Products Refining Company will be organized under the laws of New Jersey 
with a capital of $30,000,000 Preferred and $50,000,000 Common Stock, the same as the Cor 
Products Company and with the same provisions as to preference. 

Mr. E. T. Bedford will take the Presidency of the Company and the management of its 
business, bringing into the Board of Directors those associates who have been actively con- 
nected with him in the New York Glucose Company. 

When the Plan becomes effective the Corn Products Refining Company will own: 
fr At least a majority of the Capital Stock of the Corn Products Company ; 

. 2) The entire Capital Stock of the New York Glucose Company not already acquired 
by the Corn Products Company; 

633 The entire Capital Stock of the Warner Sugar Refining Company; 

4) The entire Capital Stock of the St. Louis Syrup and Preserving Company; 
and the new Company, with its subsidiary companies, will have a net working capital of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 

All stock set apart for exchange for stock of the Corn Products Company and not used 
for that purpose will remain in the treasury. . 

In effect, the Corn Products stockholders .will surrender one-third of their holdings for 
the purpose of acquiring the entire interest in the three companies above named not already 
owned by the Corn Products Company. 4 
'_ Those three companies have modern works, and_no bonded debt except $2,300,000, while 
= subsidiary companies of the Corn Products Company have a total’ bonded debt of 

7 »293,000. 

The three companies, New York Glucose Company, Warner Sugar Refining Company 
and St. Louis Syrup and Preserving Company, contribute a net working capital of about 
$2,000,000 toward the joint working capital of $5,000,000. 

_During the year just ended those three companies did about fifty per cent. of the entire 
business, domestic and export. . 

The financial status of all companies to be verified by public accountants, and titles to 
be examined by counsel. 


The undersigned stockholders, among others, have agreed to deposit stock under the 
foregoing Plan. 





C. H. MAtTTHIESSEN. 
NorMAN B. REAM. 
Wm. W. Heaton. 
Joy Morton. 

J. B. GreeNnuHutT. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 








256 BROADWAY, - 


JANUARY 
ASSETS 

*Bonds and Mortgage 
Bonds and Stocks (market value) 
Real Estate (cost value).......ceeeceeeees 
Collateral Loans 
Loans to Policy-holders 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Renewal Premiums in transit and Deferred 

Premiums, less cost of collection 


Total ......-cseceeeee Coons seceecceccecsess $17,886,594 88 





NEW YORK 


Ist, 1906 


LIABILITIES 
Policy reserve at 3, 3% and 4 per cent. 
int. $14,808,910 
Present value of all Dividend-Endowment 
Accumulations (Deferred Dividends)... 1,453,907 
Total as per certificate of N. Y. Insurance 
ONG Uc sdke ea Hb sboocden sweety aes $16,262,817 
All other liabilities 194,377 
Fund voluntarily set aside to meet possible 
fluctuations in the price of securities, 
225,000 
1,204,400 47 


TOtal...sccccccccsereves Scoseveser covecsce $17,886,594 88 


&e. 
Reserve to provide for all other contingencies 


*Of the Mortgage Loans of the Company 88 per cent. is on property located in New York City, 78 per cent. is 
guaranteed as to principal and interest, and all are on a basis not exceeding 60 per cent. of a conservative valuation. 


INCOME IN: 1905 
hy regen 02 
2,490,03 : 
$3,216,142 68 
824,260 75 


ccvneese seeseeegececcceden eeeeseceees 94,040,403 43 


Number of Paid-for Policies in Force, 44,615, aap an increase of 


| Dividends to Policyholders. . 


| Excess of Income over Disbursements 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1905 


| Death Claims, Matured En- 


dowment and Annuities... $1,211,894 90 

270,277 33 

243,161 88 

944,105 97 
$2,669,440 2 
1,370,963 1! 


TORE . nc vccccccccvcccccdcsccsccee coccvccees $4,040,403 43 


3,074 
$4,883,051 


Surrender Values 
All other Disbursements..... 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1905 


PER CENT. 
Increase in Renewal Premium Income 
Total Premium Income 
- “ Admitted Assets 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL. .Vice-President and Actuary 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN.. ‘ice-President and Secretary 
ER G. LOW.. Vice-President and General Counsel 
HENRY E. IDE Assistant Secretary 

FRED’K C. 


HILLIARD... 


eee eee enone ee eeeeeee 


PER CENT. 
Increase in Policy Reserves 
“ Paid-for Insurance in Force 
- “ Deferred Dividend Fund 


LEMUEL H. 


Supt. of Agents 
F - CHAPIN Medical Director 
JULIUS © BIERWIRTH.. -Associate Medical Director 
ashier 


DIRECTORS: 


William G. Low, 
Thomas H. Messenger, 
J. Warren Greene, 
Henry E. Pierrepont, 


Thomas T. ts 
George E. Ide, 
William A. Nash, 


Lemuel H. Arnold, ine a oe. 

is adwin, 
ohn E. Borne, 
illiam M. St. John, 


Martin Joost, 

— S. Frothingham, 
LeGrand Beers, 

Courtlandt P. Dixon, 


Anton A. Raven, 
ames McGovern, 
rancis L. Hine 

Robert B. Woodward, 


William A. Marshall. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G, BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1905 


ASSETS, . 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in ever policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 


$25,457 ,929.45 
22,905,552 00 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ah im © = «ss 


Assets, ieone 
Liabilities, > ee 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid apon all policies. 
Every policy has end rsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Conpeny’e Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’ y 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany 


THE statement of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, of which Alexander 
E. Orr was last week elected president, 
just issued, is an interesting document. 
The Company’s total assets are now 
shown to be $435,820,359, as against 
$390,660,260 on January I, 1905. This 
is an increase of over $45,000,000 in as- 
sets, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
obtaining new business that was encoun- 
tered because of the various investiga- 
tions and the distrust of all insurance 
created by them. 

The principal item of assets continues 
to be represented by Government, State, 
city, county and other bonds, listed at 
their cost value, which is much less than 
the present market value. The Company. 
also has $25,586,644 in bonds and mort- 
gages. 

The reserve required by the New York 
Insurance Department has been increased 
from $336,222,459 to $375,082,390. The 
income for 1905 was $102,630,863. The 
year previous it was $96,801,272. 

During the year just closed 157,540 
policies were issued and paid for. These 
represented a total new insurance of 
$296,640,854, which shows a slight fall- 
ing off when compared with 1904. The 
present statement shows a decrease in 
expenses of 1905 over the preceding year 
of more than a million of dollars. The 
New York Life publishes, for the in- 
formation of its policy holders, a detailed 
description of its assets in pamphlet form, 
which it mails upon request. 





Home Life Insurance Company 


THE forty-sixth annual statement of 
the Home Life Insurance Company, of 
which George E. Ide is president, shows 


total assets -of $17,886,594. Last year 
they were $16,606,229. The Home Life 
now has 44,615 paid-for policies in force, 
or 3,074 more than last year. The 
amount of paid-for insurance in force at 
the close of business on December 31, 
1905, was $79,775,340, which is an in- 
crease of $4,883,051 over the total in 
force at the end of the preceding year. 





Excelsior Savings Bank, 34 per cent., 
able Caw 15th. 
U. S. Rubber Co. (1st Preferred), quarterly, 
2 ee cent., payable January 31st. 
Rubber Co. (2d Preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable January 3i1st. 








READING NOTICE 


THE GOSPEL OF THRIFT. 

The Directors of the Franklin Society for Home 
Building and Savings of New York, which has just de. 
clared its thirty-fourth semi-annual ‘dividend at the rate 
of FIVE PER CENT. per annum, assert that the Society 
is a particular eee of Franklin’s gospel of systematic 
thrift. During the eighteen years since its organization, 
its members have accumulated over seven million dollars 
in savings and have built over eight hundred homes. 


Bac S.S. CO.,LTD. 


ro BERMUDA 


ws ow, cone oaow Tories as Bermudian, from New 
ork PRETORIA, FEBRU- 


k. 
nae Fe For by Kg San, passages, etc., 
- § to A. E. 0 E & Co., Agents uebec 
Steamship Co., Ltd., 89 Broadwa New York; A. 1} 
Secre uebec, Canada, or HOS.COOK ‘&@ SON 
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INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1,1905, . $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, gg Bg 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, So ie ner. ed wee 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE; Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southorn New York 








1850 THE 1905 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - - - - = = = Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Prest. Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - -  - Prest. Ohem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, mav make direct contracts with 
this Company for a limited territo os if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition to first 
year’s comm’‘ssion, a renewal interest insuring 
an income for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its 


| Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 
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{In the issue of Tue InpEePenpent for August 10, 1905, there appeared an article by a Troy collar starcher, 


which described the life of one of the girls then on strike, who had worked in the collar starchers’ factory. 
taking sides in the strike 
ars of publishing interesting short life stories of undistinguished Americans to 
the world’s workers then in the public eye. : 
the collar manufacturers as unfair to them, and we ‘therefore at their request take pleasure in sub-_ 


article was published not for the purpose of 
plan pursued for the past few 
show the life of one o 
considered by 


The 


then in progress, but in accordance with our 


Many statements in that article, however, were 


joining @ statement they have sent us, which is a reply to a petition of citizens of Troy, who réquested them to 


arbitrate the strike—Tue InpDEPENDENT.] 


COLLAR MANUFACTURERS 
SEND ANSWER 


THE PETITION THAT STARCHERS’ 
STRIKE BE ARBITRATED 


The Various Questions Involved in the Controversy 
Taken up Separately and discussed—Assaults on 
Innocent persons. Troy’s Loss Through the Es- 


tablishment of Plants Elsewhere—Unions Not 
Discriminated Against—Compri mise or Arbitra- 
tion Said to Be Out of the Question. 


Recently a petition was circulated among the merchants 
of Troy favoring a settlement of the starchers’ strike by 
arbitration. 

The petition read as follows: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Troy, concerned in the 
welfare of the city and innocent victims of the disagree- 
ments between starchers and the members of the Collar 
and Shirt Manufacturers’ Association, which have con- 
tinued with damaging results to the great industry of our 
city, and with much hardship to the working people and 
tradesmen in our midst, desiring to terminate the evil 
conditions resulting from those disagreements respectfully 
remind the members of the Collar and Shirt Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and of the Collar Starchers Union No. 2 
of the rights of the public in the matter and we earnestly 
solicit that they express their consideration of the city’s 
best interest by suggesting a basis upon which the mem- 
bers of their respective associations will consent to arbi- 
trate differences before an impartial board of arbitration. 

The Manufacturers’ Answer 

The following answer was s:nt to the petition: 

We acknowledge the rectipt of your communication of 
the 17th inst., and of the petition accompanying it, which 
is dated September 26. The suggestions emanating from 
a considerable number of citizens and merchants concern- 
ing the unfortunate trouble which has prevailed in the 
chief industry of this city for several months past are en- 
titled to respectful consideration, even though they may 
not be assented to. In order that you and they may fully 
appreciate our position and the reasons for our inability 
to accept the suggestions made, we deem it proper to re- 
call to your attention some of the facts connected with 
the existing strike. 

The strike began on April 27, when the hand starchers 
in the collar laundry department of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
left their places without assigning any reason. 

Since the strike various reasons have been given for it, 
as follows: 

1. Objections to starching machines. 

2. Unsatisfactory work of the machines. 

3. Unsatisfactory prices paid for starching after the ma- 
chines. 

4 Reduction in prices paid for starching. 

5- Oppressive rules applied to starchers. 

6. Starchers unable to obtain a hearing on the part of 
Ciuett, Peabody & Co., and 

7. That no strike exists, but fhat there is a lockout. 


Concerning the above, we state as follows: 

1. Starching machines have been in use in the Troy 
laundries for more than fifteen years, though they were 
not introduced by Cluett, Peabody & Co. until the spring 
of 1904. $ 

2. The work of the machines has been entirely satisfac- 
tory, as indicated by their general adoption by the manu- 
facturers. - 

3. Earnings—The earnings of the starchers, whether by 
hand or after the machine, depend largely on the ability’ 
and experience of the operator, an inferior starcher being 
able to earn $9 a week, while an experienced one. will 
earn as much as $18 a week. 

4- No reduction in prices for starching was contem- 
plated, and the claim that changing from hand starching 
at 4 cents to starching after the machines at 2 cents re- 
duced the earnings of the starchers is shown to be false. 

5. Rules—Starchers were not subjected to oppressive 
rules. 

6. As to the hand starchers of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
being unable to obtain a hearing, it should be said that 
the starchers stopped work without assigning a reason, 
and that a director of that company informed them if 
they would go on with their work he would, within a 
half hour, listen to any grievance they ‘might wish to 
present. When work was offered them it was refused, 
and they left the premises, the enpereqenaeat informi 
them that they were not dismisse , but were leaving o 
their own accord. 2 

As for hours of labor, they range from 8 to 1o daily~ 
and rarely exceed 50 hours per week. 

Not only do the starchers in Troy receive larger com- 
pensation than is paid in other cities of the country, but 
the work rooms are generally light and airy and the 
sanitary conditions excellent. : * 


No Discrimination Against Unions 


As to the attitude of the collar and shirt manufac- 
turers toward organized labor it has been the same for 
nearly twenty years, the manufacturers conceding _the 
right of their employees to belong to labor organizations 
or to refrain from so doing, as they might prefer, the 
only requirements being that the employees should do 
their work satisfactorily and conduct themselves properly. 
In other words, it has been the rule of the manufacturers 
not to discriminate for or against labor organizations. To 
discriminate in favor of unions would be an injustice to 
the employees, who do not belong to labor organizations, 
and in the collar and shirt industry of Troy not more 
than 10 per cent. are identified with such organizations, 


Arbitration or Compromise Impossible 


A careful consideration of the facts stated will show 
that the strike was entirely unjustifiable and, therefore, 
could not and cannot ibly be the subject of Pp 
mise or arbitration. he starchers were not dismissed, | 
but left without provocation and -have remained away 
ever since, though they were given the opportunity to re- 
ag and their alleged fears were shown to be ground- 
ess. 

At the present time several of the collar laundries are 
being operated, but in no case with a full force, because 
many starchers who desire to resume work are deterred 
from doing so, owing to the fear of bodily injury. 

The collar laundries of the members of this association 
have been and now are open to such of the former em- 
ployees as are needed and we feel certain that if they 
were relieved of intimidation, of fear of bodily injury 
and unlawful pressure, they would resume their work in 





. considerable numbers, greatly to their own advantage and 


to the benefit of every interest in the city of Troy. Very 
respectfully, Collar and Shirt Manufacturers’ Association, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., United Shirt and Collar Company, 
George P. Ide & Co., Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Inter- 
national Shirt and Collar Company, Tim & Co., H 
Hartwell & Co., Searle Manufacturing Company, execu- 
tive committee of said association. 
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Annual Sale Table Cloths and Napkins %,.€ 


Special Lot No. 3 


- This assortment of Table Linens is composed entirely of goods selected f 
regular stock. Some of the designs represented have Seed uincog the most popular we 


have ever had and all of them are attractive and desirable. We are dr 


ping them now 


in order to make room for newer designs and to close out some broken lines. They gre 


especially good values at the reduced prices herewith quoted. 
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2x3 yards, at 
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5.50 
8.00 
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Larger sizes proportionately higher. 


10.00 
7.50 


10.50 
8.50 





9.00 10.00 


This sale also includes Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels, Blankets, Bed Spreads, and French Lingerie. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


All at reduced prices. 


** The Linen Store ’’ 


14 West 23d St., New York 





% Every Day 
Every Dollar 


A strong feature of our investment is 
the fact that earnings are id for 


PER YBAR 


every day your money is left with us. ou may 
start at any time—withdraw when you see fit. 


WE PAY 
PER YEAR 


° 
5 Zo 
ON YOUR SAVINGS 


Earnings remitted semi-annually by check or com- 
pounded. Your money always subject to control if 
required for other purposes. 


Our Patrons Are Protected 
by assets amounting to almost two million dollars. 
Our loans are made upon the best class of New 
York and Suburban Real Estate—to home-buyers, 
who pay us interest and part of the principal each 
month, which is in. turn reinvested. 


Established 12 Years 

Our business is conducted under NEW YORK 
BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION, by 
whom it is examined each year. 

Our clients include many prominent clergymen, pro- 
fessional and business men in every State of the Union 
—some, doubtless in your locality—to whom we 
are privileged to refer you. They heartily endorse 
our methods, 

Let us show you how we can han- 
dle your savings accounts to better 
advantage than most other banking 
institutions. 


Assets - <-' = . $1,759,000 
Surplus and Pro’ . 150,000 


- INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
‘ 19 Times Bidg , New York City 











‘The script 

signature of 

Stewart HartsuHorn is 
on every genuine 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller. 


See that it is on all your 
rollers, It is there for your 


protection, 
Wood Rollers. 
Tin Rollers. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks. 
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Survey of the World 


The hearing in the case of 
Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, 
will be reopened by the Sen- 
ate committee that has the matter in 
charge, and additional testimony will be 
taken, chiefly, it is said, concerning the 
endowment oath of the Mormci Church, 
which some hold to be inconsistent with 
a Senator’s oath of office. There seems 
to be a clear majority in the committee 
against Senator Smoot. Nearly all of 
the Republican members are said to be 
in favor of excluding him or of declaring 
his seat vacant, but a majority of the 
—Senator 


National 
Topics 


Democrats prefer expulsien. 
Joseph C. S. Blackburn, of Kentucky, 
who has been in Congress for nearly a 
quarter of a century, will not be re- 


elected. His successor will be Judge 
Thomas H. Paynter. Additional con- 
victions of men indicted for land frauds 
are reported. A. A. McKean, the Clerk 
of Yuma County, Cal., is to be impris- 
oned for two years at hard labor. Two 
men in South Dakota, Stearns and Hors- 
nell, have been sentenced for shorter 
terms, with fines. Many other accused 
men are soon to be tried. The trial of 
John H. Benson, a very wealthy man 
and an old offender, will take place in 
Washington. It is reported that the 
President has been conferring with his 
advisers as to a project for creating a 
General Staff for the Navy by executive 
order rather than by legislation. By 
the sentence of a court martial, Lieut. 
Roy I. Taylor, of the Coast Artillery, 
will be reduced twelve files for humiliat- 
ing Sergeant Patrick J. Butler, of his 
company, by causing the latter to leave 
his seat in a theater at New London and 
seek another at some distance. Butler 
was-in uniform and had been quietly sit- 
ting near the lieutenant and some of 


the latter’s friends. The trials of mid- 
shipmen at Annapolis for hazing have 
resulted in the acquittal of Stephen De- 
catur, Jr., and the conviction and dis- 
missal of Trenmor Coffin, Jr. Much 
public interest has been manifested with 
respect to the forcible expulsion, under 
somewhat distressing circumstances, of 
Mrs. Minor Morris, a sister of Repre- 
sentative Hull, of Iowa, from the execu- 
tive offices at the White House, on the 
4th inst., by policemen acting under the 
orders of Assistant Secretary Barnes. 
Mrs. Morris had come to see the Presi- 
dent about the recent removal of her hus- 
band from a clerkship in the War De- 
partment. She insisted upon seeing Mr. 
Roosevelt, against the decision of Mr. 
Barnes, and declared that she would re- 
main until her purpose was accomplished. 
Her statement as to the manner in which 
she was put out and taken to the police 
station is not in full agreement with what 
may be called the official report. In the 
House, Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, has 
introduced a resolution for an investiga- 
tion of the affair, which he regards with 
much indignation. It is understood 
that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has decided to remove from 
Secretary Root’s bill for Consular Re- 
organization and Reform the provisions 
for examinations, by a Board, of appli- 
cants for admission to the consular ser- 
vice. The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad Company and several 
of its officers having’ been indicted for 
giving rebates to the United States Steel 
Corporation, President Corey has issued 
an order that the Steel Corporation shall 
not accept rebates hereafter. Discon- 
tinuance by several prominent railways 
of the practice of giving passes has sug- 
gested to some legislators the need of . 
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new laws concerning railway traffic. At 
Washington, a proposition for amending 
the coming railway rate bill by estab- 
lishing a uniform passenger rate of two 
cents a mile east of the Mississippi is 
under consideration. 
Grosvenor, of Ohio, suggests that the 
annual appropriation for railway postal 
Service, nearly $50,000,000, should now 
be reduced by 20 per cent. In the House, 
Mr. Reeder, of Kansas, has introduced 
a resolution asking the Attorney General 
to ascertain whether the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and Norfolk and Western roads 
have not virtually been consolidated, and 
are thus maintaining a combination of 
parallel and naturally competing lines, in 
violation of law. Because it is ex- 
pected that in the near future China will 
be disturbed by a popular uprising 
against the present political system, our 
Government has decided to increase the 
number of soldiers in the Philippines, in 
order that troops may be near at hand 
for the protection of American interests. 
The addition thus far ordered to be made 
consists of two regiments and two bat- 


teries. 





Pd 

Congress received from 

A Message the President on the 
About the Canal 91 the annual reports 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission and 
the Panama Railroad Company, a letter 
from Secretary Taft, and a message 
from the President himself, mainly in 
reply to recent criticism in the Senate 
and elsewhere. Mr. Roosevelt says that 
“the work on the Isthmus is being ad- 
mirably done,” and that great progress 
has been made in the last nine months. 
Sanitary work “has been pushed for- 
word with the utmost energy and 
means.” All the work has been done 
“in the most careful and thoro manner,” 
and a high standard of efficiency and 
integrity has been maintained by the 
Government’s representatives engaged 
in it. Referring to “various publications 
purporting to give an account of job- 
bery, or immorality, or inefficiency, or 
misery, as obtaining on the Isthmus,” he 
asserts that he has “carefully examined 
into each of these accusations,” and that 
“in every instance” they have “proved 
to be without foundation in any shape 





Representative. 








or form.” Every specific charge, he 
adds, from whatever source, “has been 
immediately investigated, and in no sin- 
gle instance have the statements of these 
sensation mongers and the interested 
complainants behind them proved true.” 
He attacks the authors of the charges 
in question, saying that the reports in 
some cases originate with men having a 
personal grievance—rejected engineers, 
disappointed bidders, or office holders 
suspected of corruption and dismissed ; 
or that they are the work of sensational 
investigators “incapable of observing or 
repeating with accuracy what they see, 


_ and desirous of obtaining notoriety by 


widespread slanders.” Any attempt to 
cut down the officers’ salaries, he says, 
would be ruinous. “Men fit for the 
work will not undertake it unless they 
are well paid.” At the end they will be 
left to seek other employment with, as 
their chief. reward, the reputations they 
achieve. The work, he asserts, “is in- 
finitely more difficult than any private 
work,” owing to the peculiar conditions 
of the tropics, to “the peculiar limita- 
tions inseparably connected with Gov- 
ernment employment,” and because men 
engaged in public work “must expect to 
be made the objects of misrepresenta- 
tion and attack.” Suitable men cannot 
be kept “if they are to be treated with 
niggardliness and parsimony.” In con- 
clusion he says again that the work “has 
been done, and is being done, admira- 
bly”; that the mistakes have been “ex- 
traordinarily few and of practically no 
consequence,” and that the zeal, intelli- 
gence and efficient public service of the 
Commissioners and their subordinates 
have been noteworthy. “I court,” he 
adds, “the fullest, most exhaustive, and 
most searching investigation of any act 
of theirs, and if any one of them is ever 
shown to have done wrong his punish- 
ment shall be most exemplary.” The 
Commission’s report was published some 
time ago. Secretary Taft’s letter gives the 
history of the Markel contract for sup- 
plying food, and of a sale (and re-pur- 
chase) of bonds by the railroad com- 
pany.—After the President’s message 
had been read Senator Gorman said he 
hoped the investigation for which the 
President asked would be made. Re- 
sponsibility for doing everything in con- 
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nection with the Canal should not be 
placed upon the President. Mr. Hale 
said that the President had now referred 
back to Congress all powers that had 
been committed to him. He hoped the 
Canal Committee would take up the 
whole subject at once, fix salaries, and 
decide upon the type of canal——-Owing 
to reports that Chairman Shonts desires 
to give up his office, he says he does not 
intend to resign. There are indications 
that the Commission prefers a _ lock 
canal, with its summit level at an eleva- 
tion of eighty-five “9 


Following the flight of 
President Morales, on 
the 25th ult., from his 
capital, where he was at variance with 
Vice-President Caceres and the Cabinet, 
there was a brief revolution in Santo Do- 
mingo. On the 2d inst., Puerto Plata, on 
the north coast, was attacked by General 
Rodrigues, the commander of the forces 
of Morales. After two days’ fighting the 
assailants were routed by the troops of 
the Government, or of Caceres, who had 
been elected Acting-President. Generals 
Rodrigues, Perez and Lico were killed. 
This appeared to be the end of the insur- 
rection, although General Jiminez, form- 
erly President, may do a little fighting 
for himself. Having been impeached by 
Congress, Morales asks to be allowed to 
leave the country without being mo- 
lested, and Caceres may consent to let 
him go. The Caceres Government and 
the party now dominant are in favor of 
supporting the treaty now pending at 
Washington, and the existing agreement 
under which Col. Colton is collecting the 
revenues and depositing 55 per cent. of 
them in New York for the republic’s 
creditors. But they would have the 
treaty amended, preferring that any re- 
quest for the aid of the United States in 
time of disorder should be made by the 
Domingan Congress, rather than by the 
Domingan President. There is an im- 
pression in Washington that ratification 
of the treaty has been made more diffi- 
cult, and probably impossible, by this 
little revolution. Even if all the Republi- 
cans should stand by the treaty, a few 
Democratic votes would be needed, and 
it is said that these cannot be had. Mr. 
Tillman has introduced a hostile resolu- 


Santo Domingo 
and the Treaty 
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tion of inquiry, asking the President for 
information about Morales, and Mr. 
Rayner has spoken at length against ‘the 
President’s views as to the requirements 
of the Monroe Doctrine in such cases. 
& 
ree : For several reasons 
Politics and Legis- oe rs 
Sicilians ob ‘aace the beginning of the 
annual session of 
the New York Legislature excited con- 
siderable interest beyond the boundaries 
of the State. Governor Higgins, with 
the approval of President Roosevelt, had 
suggested that James W. Wadsworth be 
made Speaker. This was a part of the 
movement for the overthrow of ex-Gov- 
ernor Odell, for some time past the leader 
of the party organization and chairman 
of the Republican State Committee. Ow- 
ing mainly to testimony in the insurancé 
investigation, it was determined that the 
party must get rid of him and his lieu- 
tenants. Mr. Wadsworth is only 27 
years old. His wife is a daughter of the 
late Secretary Hay, and his father is a 
member of the House at Washington. In 
the caucus he had 75 votes, while the - 
candidate supported by ex-Governor 
Odell had only 14. Mr. Wadsworth’s 
election, of course, followed. In due time 
Mr. Odell will be deposed from the 
chairmanship of the State Committee. 
——On the first day of the session there 
was introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Brackett (Republican) a resolution call- 
ing upon United States Senator Depew 
to resign. This was the subject of an 
acrimonious debate. Senator Depew was 
defended by several members, one of 
whom remarked that he was one of the 
grandest characters in the civilized 
world. Another asserted that Mr. Brack- 
ett had the instincts of a hyena and the 
attributes of a polecat. The resolution 
was temporarily withdrawn, to be intro- 
duced again this week. The Arm- 
strong Insurance Committee has closed 
its memorable investigation and returned 
to Albany, where it is preparing a report. 
Probably the inquiry will not be renewed, 
altho the Legislature is urged by the 
press to prolong it in order that further 
attempts may be made to ascertain who 
received the great sums expended at Al- 
bany and elsewhere by Andrew Hamilton 
and other lobby agents of the three lead- © 
ing life companies. Insurance reform 








is the subject of a large part of Governor 
Higgins’s annual message. While he 
does not. seek to anticipate the recom- 
mendations of the Armstrong commit- 
tee, his suggestions are probably in ac- 
cord with the committee’s views. Hav- 
ing urged a careful examination of the 
severe provisions of Germany’s new in- 
surance law, he says: 


“The funds of insurance companies should 
sacredly be safeguarded for the policy holders 
‘by the State and every element of personal gain 
eliminated from their management. To ac- 
complish this result it has been suggested that 
large amounts ought, for the safety of the in- 
sured as well as for the good of the com- 
munity, to be invested in bonds secured by 
mortgages on real estate at a conservative val- 
uation; that deposits with or loans to moneyed 
corporations should be subject to suitable re- 
strictions; that the control of subsidiary com- 
panies should not be permitted; that insurance 
directors should have. no conflicting business 
connections; that investments in corporate 
bonds should be regulated so as to prevent 
speculation and loss from an attempt to float 
doubtful enterprises; that policies should be of 
standard forms so that the abuses arising from 
ambiguity, complexity, and incompleteness of 
the contract may be eradicated and the con- 
tract made definite in form and substance; 
that a uniform system of audits and accounts 
should be prescribed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment; that full publicity to policy holders 
should be assured; that deferred dividend poli- 
cies should be prohibited or greatly restricted; 
that policies should be further safeguarded 
from forfeiture; that an equitable distribution 
of the gains of the company to the policy hold- 
ers entitled thereto should be required; that 
policy holders should have an effective voice 
m the government of the companies and that 
the discretion of the directors should be sub- 
ject to judicial or administrative review.” 


He recommends that it be made a penal 
offense for a corporation to contribute 
money for political purposes, and that all 
officers and agents of a corporation so 
contributing who know and approve 
thereof be subject to fine and imprison- 


ment. 
& 


In New York, eighteen years 
ago, there was enacted a law 
making it a penal offense for 
an employer to require a workman en- 
tering his service to agree that he would 
not join a union. The Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court now decides 
that this law is unconstitutional. One 
Marcus had been found guilty of violat- 
ing it. The judgment of conviction 
is reversed and the defendant dis- 


Labor 
Questions 
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charged. At the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in New York, last week, the cho- 
rus went on strike for a large increase o{ 
wages and for a recognition of their 
union, recently formed. This action was 
taken only two hours before a perform- 
ance of “Faust.” It appears that’ the 
strikers broke their contracts with Man- 
ager Conried. He declared that he would 
deal only with individuals and must be 
free to hire any one whom he might se- 
lect. Three days later the strikers re- 
turned. They obtained a part of the de- 
sired increase of wages, but their union 
is not recognized. 


ee Having remained for 
big wr —s. some time in Manila, 

Mr. Bryan is -ow mak- 
ing a tour of the islands. He has been 
received with much enthusiasm, but at 
the banquets which he has attended he 
has avoided partisan questions. At one 
of these banquets in Manila, where he 
was introduced by Vice Governor Ide 
as the representative of 6,000,000 Amer- 
ican voters, he was hailed by radical 
Filipino speakers as the savior of the 
islands, and earnest wishes for his elec- 
tion to the Presidency were expressed. 
In his response he refrained from criti- 
cising the policy of the Washington Ad- 
ministration and counseled his audience 
to support the Government, saying in ad- 
dition, however, that the islanders should 
strive to realize their reasonable aspira- 
tions. It is again reported that Gov- 
ernor Wright will retire from office, and 
that he may be succeeded by General 
James F. Smith, now a member of the 
Commission. General Smith (a Cath- 
olic) is a lawyer who volunteered for 
the war with Spain, rose to the rank of 
brigadier general, and after the war was, 
in succession, Governor of Negros, Col- 
lector of Customs at Manila, and Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
In a memorial addressed to Congress 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
asks that the proposed exclusion of for- 
eign ships from trade between the 
islands and the States be deferred from 
July next until 1909, pointing out that 
a lack of United States steamships in 
the trade between the islands and Atlan- 
tic ports would divert existing commerce 
by sea with these ports to the trans-Pa- 
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cific and transcontinental railway route, 
at an increase of expense that might de- 
stroy certain industries on or near the 
Atlantic — coast. In the House, at 
Washington, the bill reducing the tariff 
on Philippine products has been the sub- 
ject of a lively debate, in which Demo- 
crats have attacked the whole Dingley 
tariff. At last accounts the fate of 
the bill was in doubt. The beet- 
sugar interest (in opposition) claimed 
enough Republican votes (in addition to 
those of Democrats) to defeat the meas- 
ure. Attempts were made to strengthen 
the opposition by combinations involving 
the Statehood bill and a project for the 
repeal of the differential duty on refined 
sugar. Mr. Fordney, of Michigan, the 
leading representative of the beet-sugar 
interest, and a Republican, asserted that 
the bill was in violation of the pledges 
of his party and its candidates concern- 
ing a protective tariff. He also called 
for the repeal of the treaty of reciprocity 
with Cuba, 





Sd 
., On Monday, January 8th, 
_ EA the King dissolved Parlia- 
ections 


ment, which is summoned 
to meet at Westminster on February 
13th. The polling will begin on January 
13th and close on January 27th. The 
campaign is the hottest England has 
known for twenty years. The number 
of candidates for Parliament is larger 
than ever before, as even the strongest 
Unionist seats are being contested by the 
Liberals. In practically every borough 
of England, Scotland and Wales there 
are two or even three opposing candi- 
dates. The new Premier, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, opened the cam- 
paign with a severe arraignment of the 
record of the Unionist administration of 
the last ten years, saying that the last 
decade represents a wellnigh unbroken 
expanse of mismanagement and legisla- 
tion conducted for the benefit of privi- 
leged classes, of wars and adventures 
abroad hastily embarked upon and reck- 
lessly pursued, and that the legacy which 
the Unionists bequeathed to their suc- 
cessors is in the main a legacy of embar- 
rassment, an accumulation of public mis- 
chief and confusion absolutely appalling 
in its extent and ramifications. He made 
no reference to the Irish question, but 
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said that the policy of his Government 
would be to hold fast to the time hon- 
ored principles of liberalism, peace, econ- 
omy, self-government and civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and to pursue a substan- 
tial continuity of the foreign policy with- 
out departing from the friendly and un- 
provocative methods adhered to by pre- 
vious Liberal administrations. He char- 
acterized protection as immoral and op- 
pressive, based, as it must be, on the ex- 
ploitation of the community in the interest 
of favored trades and financial groups. 
The election address of ex-Premier Bal- 
four declared that fiscal reform would be 
the first task of Unionists if returned to 
power, and Mr.* Chamberlain in his 
speeches defines the proposed policy as 
a moderate scientific tariff of retaliation 
and preference, framed for the purpose 
of giving the workers of the United 
Kingdom more employment. His motto 
is “Treat foreigners as they treat us, and 
treat our friends a little better than our 
opponents.” Lord Rothschild in sup- 
porting a protectionist candidate at Wat- 
ford declared himself “a free trader in 
favor of the negotiation of tariff treaties 
with other countries.” The election ad- 


dress of Sir Charles Dilke to his con-. 


stituents of the Forest of Dean Division 
of Gloucestershire, which he has. repre- 
sented as an advanced radical for four- 
teen years, consisted of one sentence of 
seven words: “I solicit a renewal of 
your trust.” John Burns, the labor 
leader, is bitterly attacked by the Social- 
ists for his acceptance of a seat in the 
Liberal Cabinet. For example, Justice 
says: 

“At last our condemnation of his betrayal of 
his class stands fully and clearly justified by 
this crowning act of treachery. Brazenly and 
unashamed, he puts the seal upon his treason, 
and accepts the reward of his recreancy. 
. . . As a ‘labor leader,’ John’s career has 
closed with his acceptance of the handsome 
Judas bribe his Liberal paymasters have now 
given him.” 

In defense of his action Mr. Burns says 
that he had to choose whether, for the 
next ten years, he would indulge, per- 
haps in the futility of faction, perhaps 
in the impotency of intrigue, or accept 
an office which in their day and genera- 
tion he could make fruitful of good 
work. What he is working for is “fewer 
workhouses and more homes; smaller 
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charities and larger wages ; more pleasure 
and less drink; smaller cities and larger 
villages.” He has announced himself op- 
posed to the House of Lords and “all 
other hereditary privileges,” a statement 
which the Unionists construe as an at- 
tack upon the King, whose minister he 
is, and accuse him of treason. 


cd 


‘The conference of the 
Powers on the Moroc- 
can question will take 
place on January 16th, at Algeciras, a 
Spanish town of about 13,000 inhabit- 
ants, six miles west of Gibraltar. The 
King of Spain requested the Sultan of 
Morocco to allow it to meet at Madrid, 
as did the previous Conference of 1880, 
on the ground that the hotel accommo- 
dations of Algeciras were inadequate, but 
the Sultan replied that if Algeciras was 
not satisfactory, the envoys could meet 
in Tangier. This proposition was, natu- 
rally, not acceptable. It is the conten- 
tion of the Emperor of Germany that the 
reform of Morocco should be carried out, 
not by France, but by the Powers which 
undertook it in 1880; therefore the new 
Conference will have substantially the 
same composition as the old. Denmark 
and the new Kingdom of Norway have 
declined to enter. The United States 
will be represented by Ambassador 
Henry White, of Italy, and Minister 
Grummere, of Morocco. Italy has chos- 
en Marquis Viconti Venosta. M. Paul 
Révoil, formerly Minister to Tangier, 
and later Governor of Algeria, will rep- 
resent France. The Austrian delegate 
will act also as the representative of the 
Vatican, and will present in behalf of the 
Pope a proposition for freedom of wor- 
ship in Morocco. Besides the countries 
named, Great Britain, Swed<», Holland, 
Spain and Portugal will take part in the 
Conference. According to the agree- 
ments of July 8th and September 28th, 
between Premier Rouvier and Chancellor 
von Biilow, the sovereignty of the Sultan, 
the integrity of Morocco and the rights 
of all nations freely to participate in its 
commerce, are not to be questioned by 
the Conference. The sitbjects which are 
proposed for discussion are: 

“the organization of a police force, regulations 


for the surveillance and repression of the con- 
traband trade in arms, financial reforms con- 


The Conference 
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sisting chiefly in the establishment of a State 
Bank, in the study of the best tariff measures 
and in the creation of new revenues, and, 
finally, the fixation of certain principles de- 
signed to safeguard economic liberty.” 


The difficult question is, of course, not 
what reforms are needed in Morocco, 
for on this point there is a general agrec- 
ment, but who shall carry them out. 
France claims this right on historical and 
geographical grounds. Morocco she re- 
garils as an island surrounded by French 
territory, and destined inevitably to be 
absorbed in the French African empire. 
Germany recognizes the interests of 
France in tue policing of the Algerian 
frontier, but opposes any attempt to ex- 
tend French control over the coast re- 
gion, which, she insists, should be kept 
in order by an international police force, 
as is now done in the case of Macedonia. 
Great Britain, by the Convention of April 
8th, 1904, resigned her claims in Mo- 
rocco to France, in consideration of the 
relinquishment by France of her rights 
in Newfoundland and Egypt. France 
secured the acquiescence of Spain by 
the Convention of October 7th, 1904, by 
granting certain compensations and guar- 
antees which have not been made public. 
Italy was won over by an agreement, 
made with the Marquis Venosta, at that 
time Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
now envoy to the Algeciras Conference, 
by which France was to help Italy in 
Tripoli in exchange for Italy’s help in 
Morocco. These three Powers may be 
expected to stand by their bargains and 
support France in the present crisis. 
How the other Powers will line up is 
uncertain. Austria takes an interest only 
in the commercial aspects of the question, 
and is expected to join with Germany in 
demanding an extension of the thirty- 
year period of free commerce fixed by 
the Anglo-French Convention. About 
the attitude of our Government nothing 
is officially made known, but it is sup- 
posed that the United States will insist 
upon the open door in Morocco, as in 
Manchuria, and will stand, as in 1880, 
for the protection of Jews and natural- 
ized citizens of foreign countries. Sen- 
ator Bacon, of Georgia, has introduced 
a resolution into the Senate asking for 
the instructions to our delegates and all 
other papers concerning the Moroccan 
Conference. The delegates of the Sultan 
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of Morocco, of whom the chief is Haj 
Mohammed el Mokri, will make no pro- 
posals to the Conference and have no 
power to give a final acceptance to the 
reforms agreed upon by the Conference, 
but they will recommend the Sultan to 
accept all its proposals, provided that 
these are unanimously agreed upon by 
the Conference, that they do not affect 
the sovereign rights of the Sultan or the 
integrity of the country, and that the 
introduction and execution of the re- 
forms be not entrusted to any one coun- 
try. Obviously, this puts it into the 
power of Germany or any other one 
Power to block the whole Conference. 
ed 


The revolutionary move- 
ment in Caucasia, as in 
the Baltic Provinces, 
takes the form of a territorial rebellion. 
Russian authority in this region has been 
for three weeks largely superseded by 
that of. the revolutionists, called the 
“North Caucasian Republic.” A civic 
guard has replaced the Cossacks and the 
country is more orderly than it was un- 
der imperial administration. In the city 
of Novorossysk, a petroleum shipping 
port on the Black Sea, the people have 
elected a new Mayor in place of the 
Russian Governor, who has fled.. The 
railroad from this place to Rostof and 
also the Transcaucasian Railroad are 
now being managed by the strikers. In 
Poti, another Black Sea port, the au- 
thorities have been expelled, the popula- 
tion is armed with excellent rifles of for- 
eign manufacture, and the garrison dares 
not venture outside the fort. Twelve hun- 
dred Cossacks who were sent against the 
rebels were treated so well by them as 
guests that they retired to Ekaterinodar 
and refused to obey orders to crush the 
revolutionary movement at .Poti. For 
seven years Socialistic doctrines have 
been making progress among the Georg- 
ians and Armenians, and even the Tartars 
have been affected by them. The move- 
ment has caused a unity of feeling and 
purpose which transcends the barriers of 
race and religion, so that now they seem 


The Revolution 
in the Caucasus 


to be able to join together in declaring. 


independence of their Russian oppress- 
ors. There have been three distinct 
Tevolutionary parties in the Caucasus— 
the Social Democrats, or orthodox 
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Marxians, who believe in a strong cen- 
tralized government and national owner- 
ship of land; the Socialist revolutiona- 
ries, who are federalists and advocate the 
communal ownership of land, and the 
Dashnakhtzutiun, or Armenian Nation- 
alist party, whose aims were political 
rather than social. All these and the 
numerous minor factions have now 
united to form a republic. 


The suppression of the re- 
Conditions volt in -_Moscow has been 

followed by the execution 
of many revolutionists, and the Govern- 
ment is vigorously hunting out suspects 
and deposits of arms and incendiary lit- 
erature. Forty-two printing offices have 
been closed on account of printing So- 
cialistic papers. No one knows what the 
loss of life has been, but the official re- 
port of forty-seven ambulance stations 
says that between December 20th and 
30th they removed 548 killed, including 
100 children, and 1,065 wounded, includ- 
ing 165 women and children. The pecu- 
niary loss due to the strike is estimated 
at $3,125,000. Governor General Du- 
bassov claims that all losses have been 
greatly exaggerated, as the only large 
establishments burned were three facto- 
ries. The Czar has sent $50,000 for the 
relief of the needy in Moscow. The 
Jewish relief fund, which now amounts 
to $3,300,000 from all countries, includ- 
ing $500,000 raised in Russia, is being 
distributed, with the object of granting 
sufficient assistance to render the recipi- 
ents immediately capable of self-support 
and of preventing emigration. The Gov- 
ernment issued an order prohibiting the 
distribution of relief funds except with 
official supervision, but this was re- 
scinded the following day——tThe ar- 
rangements for the Duma, which is to 
assemble in March: or April, are being 
completed. In St.. Petersburg 70,000 
persons of the taxpaying class have reg- 
istered for the election. The Socialists 
and workingmen are in most cases. tak- 
ing no part. The upper house of the 
Duma will consist of a hundred mem- 
bers, of which fifty will be appointed by 
the present Cabinet or Council of the 
Empire. Of the fifty elected members 
twelve will be chosen by nobility and 
thirty-eight by the other classes. By this 


Russian 
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scheme the decisions of the lower and 
popular house will be still under the con- 
trol of the bureaucracy——General Sol- 
logub, who has been appointed Governor 


of the Baltic Provinces, is dispatching 


columns of troops to the disaffected cen- 
ters and garrisoning the towns. The 
burning and looting on the large estates 
by the peasants yet goes on in some dis- 
tricts. The return of the troops from 
Manchuria has caused serious disturb- 
ances along the line of the Siberian Rail- 
road from the Ural Mountains to Lake 
Baikal, and it has been found necessary 
to place the road under martial law. 
Mutinous soldiers are running the trains 
to suit themselves, without regard to 
time tables, and the station masters and 
employees in many cases have fled from 
the stations. A sensation was caused 
by the publication in the Novoé Vremya, 
with the permission of the Minister of 
Marine, of a letter by Admiral Rojest- 
vensky, in which he states that the Ad- 
miral of the British fleet “had concen- 
trated his forces at Wei-hai-Wei in ex- 
pectation of receiving an order to anni- 
hilate the Russian fleet if this, the final 
object of Great Britain, was beyorid the 
power. of the Japanese.” The British 
Embassy at St. Petersburg at once de- 
manded an explanation of this serious 
charge in an official statement, and 
Count Witte has announced that it rep- 
resented only Rojestvensky’s personal 
views, and that the allegation had been 
overlooked by the Minister of Marine. 
ed 

That an absolute 
monarch should vol- 
untarily grant a con- 
stitution to his people and create an 
elective national assembly without being 
threatened by war or revolution is suffi- 
ciently remarkable to merit attention 
even tho the country concerned is not a 
large one. Prince Nicholas, of Monte- 
negro, who since 1859 has ruled in the 
patriarchical manner the unconquerable 
little mountain realm, issued on October 
29th a proclamation expressing his opin- 
ion that “every man belonging to civil- 
ized society should be a free citizen,” and 
that the times demanded that Montene- 
gro should have a constitutional form of 
government “founded upon the best 
models taken from European States.” 








Montenegro Granted 
a Constitution 


“Therefore, my gallant. le, select your 

Deputies in the manner indicated by my Govy- 
ernment; let them assemble around me, | 
shall teach them their duties, and by our 
united action we shall bring about a great de- 
velopment of the liberties and prosperity of 
our country.” 
The election was held November 27th, 
and on St. Nicholas’s Day, December 
19th, the deputies assembled at Cettigne 
to receive the speech from the Throne. 
The assembly is composed of elected rep- 
resentatives from the fifty-six military 
districts of Montenegro and from the 
towns of Cettigne, Dulcigno, Podgoritza 
and Nicsich, with the addition of nine 
appointees by the Prince, compfising the 
six Ministers of State and three ecclesi- 
astical deputies ‘representing the Ortho- 
dox, the Roman Catholic and Mussul- 
man churches. The ministers will be re- 
sponsible to this new assembly or skup- 
shtina. It is suggested that one motive 
for the innovation is to improve his 
chances for succession to the throne oi 
Servia in case of the fall of the Kara- 
georgevitch ayant 


A ee Wnts The war ministry of 
Cabinet Japan under Count 
Kakura has been re- 
placed by a cabinet formed by Marquis 
Saionji, the leader of the Constitutional 
party. Three of the former Cabinet are 
retained, including Yoshiro Sakatani, 
Minister of Finance, in order to give for- 
eign investors confidence in the conti- 
nuity of policy. The Diet, which is now 
in session, passed the treaty recently ne- 
gotiated with China by Baron Komura, 
before changing the administration, thus 
completing the work of the war period. 
The new Premier, Kinmochi Saionji, was 
born in Kyoto in 1849. He is of noble 
birth and received the title of Marquis 
in 1884. He studied in Paris from 1870 
to 1880, and on his return to Japan edited 
a democratic paper called Oriental Lib- 
erty, which gave such offense to the 
aristocracy that its publisher stopped it. 
He has filled many offices at home and 
abroad, among them those of Minister to 
Austria and to Germany, Minister ot 
Foreign Affairs and Education, and for 
three terms temporary Prime Minister. 
He is a close friend of the Marquis Ito, 
who has recently been made President- 
General at Seoul, that is, practically 
Governor of Korea. 
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‘e< The Franklin Bicentenary 


Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, January 17th, 1706, just two hundred years ago. 
He was the most picturesque and original character in all the early American history. He cov- 
ered more fields of thought and influence than any other man, every province but that of the 
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soldier. He was the very personification of the homely common sense of the common people, at 
the same time that he wis a philosopher, a discove/ +r, a statesman, a diplomat, and the hon- 
th, ored companion of the greatest European scholars and rulers of nations. He remains more 
er than Washington or Pat ick Henry, or even Lincoln or Grant, the typical American. It seemed 


therefore proper that we should celebrate his bi-centenary by asking a number of the most com- 





—_ petent American scholars to treat each of some one phase of his extraordinary career. The vet- 
Ie. eran John Bigelow, now late in his ninth decade, himself a diplomatist and historian, and editor 
‘p- of Franklin’s Works, discusses Franklin as a Man; and Prof. E. S. Nichols, a distinguished stu- 
ry dent of electricity, treats of Franklin as a Man of Science, recalling that even now we are re- 
he turning to Franklin’s th’ory of electricity. No one better than John W. Foster, ex-Secretary 
of State, and author of ‘The History of American Diplomacy,” could treat of Franklin as a 
za Diplomat; while Senator Lodge, himself an accomplished student of American history, dis- 
ne cusses Franklin and His Times; and Mr. Worthington C. Ford, who is Chief of the Division of 
he Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, and who has collected and published Franklin’s papers, 
si- describes Franklin’s rela'ions with Earl Chatham. Who better than our beloved Edward Ever- 
sid ett Hale, who, like Johi Bigelow, almost seems to have come down from Franklin’s time, 
could show the wit and wisdom of Franklin as a Philosopher and Moralist? We conclude the 

ul- list with Mr. Paul E. Move, a critic of acknowledged rank, and author of a Life of Franklin, who 
re- values Franklin as a Lit*rary Man; and Mr. A. H. Smyth, who is editing the new edition of 
p- Franklin's Works, and w'to tells us the unique place of Franklin as a Printer in the Colonial 
ve j period of our history. These articles will together give a many-sided view of a many-sided 
¥e man, and will be found well worth preservation and study.—Editor. 
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Franklin as the Man 

oT 
int BY JOHN BIGELOW, LL.D. 
re- Ex-Unitep States Minister to France AND AutTHoR or “Tue Complete Works oF 
iis BEenJAMIN FRANKLIN.” 

al : : : : a 
a: N the course of his long life Dr. Frank- Boston or his brother’s printing office 
ini lin was in touch with more varieties offered too circumscribed a sphere for 
al of human nature, perhaps, than any him, and at seventeen he left both and 
tes other man of equal eminence that ever wandered away to Philadelphia, where 
on lived. There was no class of social life, he took employment in another printing 
will except the criminal, with which he was office. Here, also, by his superiority in 
nice not only familiar, but to which he had many ways, he inspired the jealousy of 
call not himself at one time belonged. his employer, which resulted in his start- 
ail _ It is one of his great distinctions that ing another paper, by the profits of which, 
wid in each of these classes he was always ina few years, he accumulated the modest 
ble first among his peers. To quote Cicero’s fortune which enabled him to devote the 
itis estimate of Cato, populi primarium fuisse remainder of his life to the public serv- 
boo virum. ice. Any single sheet of his newspaper, 
ted He emerged, from his father’s tallow- the Pennsylvania Gazette, to-day would 
ib- chandlery a schoolboy, to become an ap- probably bring a larger price in the mar- 
the prentice to the printer’s trade in Boston ket than a sheet of any other newspaper 
it. with his older brother, who published the ever printed. 
~ New England Courant. He amused him- While editing the Gazette he published 
“~ self occasionally in writing for the paper, an almanac, recently described in a Lon- 
ol under a pseudonym to avoid his broth- don metropolitan journal as “the most 
for er’s jealousy. When the brother got the powerful magazine ever published—a 
tef, paper into difficulty with the government magazine which made a nation.” His 
Ito, in consequence of a too great freedom of contributions to this print have been 
ont- speech Franklin proved to be the fittest translated into more languages probably 
ally man to take his place as its manager. than any other book ever printed except 





He was not long in realizing that either 


the Bible. 
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When the Penn family claimed exemp- 
tion from the taxes on their lands in 
Pennsylvania for the defense of the col- 
ony from the Indians, Franklin was 
found to be quite the most useful man 
that could be selected to go abroad and 
fight its battle in London. 

Before accepting this mission, how- 
ever, he had discovered the relations be- 
tween lightning and electricity, which the 
Royal Society at first laughed at and re- 
fused to print his account of his experi- 
ments in their “Transactions.” But a 
few years elapsed, however, before that 
learned body was constrained to make 
Franklin one of its honorary members, 
and under more flattering conditions than 
were ever extended, I believe, to any 
other member. 
have affected the industries, social life 
and commercial relations of the world 
so universally and to such a degree that 
if, by a fiat of Infinite Majesty the world 
could be suddenly deprived of the agen- 
cies and conveniences depending upon 
them and abruptly restored to its condi- 
tion in the days of Franklin it would 
render valueless and unavailable proba- 
bly nine-tenths of all the property in what 
are called civilized countries, and con- 
demn to death by starvation a large pro- 
portion of the world’s present population. 


It was to his extraordinary talent, tact, 


forecast and energy during that period 
of his life that Philadelphia owed most 
of her early municipal improvements ; her 
police, her postal facilities, her pave- 
ments, her first public library, her Phil- 
osophical Society, and the best wood- 
consuming stove ever devised to this day 
—despite the cheaper dark anthracite 
which is now realizing the praphecy of 
Bryant’s muse in making 
: Mighty engines swim the sea, 

Like its own monsters—boats that for a guinea 
Will take a man to Havre—and shalt be 

The moving soul of many a spinning jenny, 
And ply thy shuttles, till a bard can wear 
As good a suit of broadcloth as the mayor. 

As a diplomat, England refused to lis- 
ten to his counsel and his warnings. As 


a consequence he was sent to France to 
invoke the friendship and sympathy of 
the French Government and people for 
the oppressed colonies. He did this with 
such success that he not only got the re- 
quired military and financial assistance, 
but acquired for himself personally a 


His electrical discoveries - 
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fame in that country and thruout Eu- 
rope, both as a statesman and as a diplo- 
matist, which is not enjoyed to-day by 
any other person of his time. After so 
successfully accomplishing the purposes 
of his mission, and, as he wrote to the 
President of Congress, having “never 
gone thru so much business during eight 
years in any part of his life as during 
those of his residence in France,” he re- 
turned to the United States in the eigh- 
tieth year of his age, was promptly elect- 
ed a member of the convention which 
adopted the Constitution of these United 
States, and also Governor of the new 
State of Pennsylvania, which latter ‘office 
he held for three years, when he felt con- 
strained to renounce all public business, 
by the increasing infirmities of age, from 
which the same year he was released by 


' death. 


Thus ended the earthly career of the 
most eminent of Americans, who had 
passed thru every stratum of social life, 
from well-nigh the humblest to the very 
highest yet reached by any of his com- 
patriots, and, I may add, of his contem- 
poraries. He had learned what each of 
them had to teach him. He knew what 
in all of them was worthy of respect and 
sympathy, so that, ceasing to belong to 
any class, he was in sympathy with all 
classes. There is scarcely a State in our 
Union that has not a county named after 
him, nor a city that has not streets or 
parks or public monuments or institu- 
tions—educational, financial or industrial 
—named in his honor. In France there 
is no name of any American with which 
so large a portion of its population are 
familiar. There is no one of the fine 
arts, I believe, that has not contributed 
in some way to perpetuate his features or 
the memory of his achievements. In the 
multiplicity of his “counterfeit present- 
ments” no monarch in Europe has ever 
been his successful rival. 

In reviewing Franklin’s checkered ca- 
reer one is surprised to see how much 
the larger share of it was devoted to the 
promotion of the interests of his fellow- 
creatures rather than of his own. From 
his incalculably valuable discoveries in 
science he never asked or received a 
penny. He never asked for a copyright 
nor for a patent, tho he rarely looked at 
a utensil or an institution that his fertile 
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genius was not sure to see a way of im- 
proving it. Tho he spent more than half 
of his life in the public service, he never 
permitted himself to treat office-holding 
as a bread-winning profession, or to be- 
come for one moment a dependent upon 
his government for his livelihood; and, 
tho his literary skill has done more than 
any of his works to secure the durability 
of his fame, the evidence of that skill 
was left by him almost exclusively in 
manuscript, and was not disclosed to the 
public till fully a generation after his de- 
cease. He wrote to teach, to persuade, 
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in any biographical dictionary of this 
generation. 

His marvelous self-control, his unfal- 
tering faith in the ultimate supremacy of 
the right, his aversion to and successful 
avoidance of all contention for personal 
ends, are among the rare virtues to which 
he was indebted for the respect, and even 
the affection, of most of the best men of 
his time, in foreign lands as well as our 
own, and also for the steady increase of 
his fame, as those virtues are more thor- 
oly and widely known. 

It has been the fashion of a certain 
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PORTRAITS OF FRANKLIN. 


to guide, but not for fame, nor, except 
as and while in early life a journalist, for 
money ; and, tho there have been two suc- 
cessive publications of what purported to 
be his complete works published during 
the lifetime of the present generation, 
there will not be found in either of them 
a line for which he received any pecu- 
niary reward except the few pieces taken 
from the columns of the newspaper of 
which he had been the proprietor. But 
for his correspondence, which he never 
gave to the press, the name of Benjamin 
Franklin would have scarcely appeared 





class of critics who are always wishing 
to appear wiser than him they criticise, 
to say that Franklin never dwelt upon 
any of the higher planes of spiritual life. 
If not, where did he get the secret of that 
supernatural wisdom which always led 
him to seek the good of each in the ad- 
vantage of all? What gave him in such 
extraordinary measure the confidence of 
men and of nations? Whence came that 
extraordinary common sense that dis- 
comfitted all controversy? Whence the 
mysterious and indefatigable vigor which 
crowned with such uniform success all 
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the varied and important enterprises of 
his long life and made him not only one 
of the most useful but also one of the 
most illustrious of men? Tom Hughes, 
the author of “Tom Brown's School 
Days,” has wisely said this of him: 


“He is a man who has shaken off the yoke of 
definite creeds while retaining their moral es- 
sence, and finds the highest sanctions needed 
for the conduct of life in experience tempered by 
common sense. Franklin is generally supposed 
to have reached this ideal by anticipation, and 
there is a half truth in the supposition. But 
whoever will study this great master of prac- 
tical life in the picture here painted by himself, 
will acknowledge that it is only superficially 
true, and that if he never lifts us above the 
earth or beyond the domain of experience and 
common sense, he retained himself a strong 
hold on the invisible which underlies it, and 
would have been the first to acknowledge that 
it was this which enabled him to control the 
accidents of birth, education and position, and 
to earn the eternal gratitude and reverence of 
the great nation over whose birth he watched 
so wisely and whose character he did so much 
to form.” 


Franklin accepted the Bible as the 
safest guide of human conduct ever 
vouchsafed to men, and tho he forebore 


to profess unlimited faith in its Divine 
inspiration, this was rather from a con- 
stitutional . unwillingness to dogmatize 
about what he had neither’ the learning 
nor ability to prove than from any con- 
viction that it was not of Divine origin 
or that a belief in its inspiration would 
work any harm. 

Franklin believed in all the virtues 
which were sanctified by the life and 
death of Jesus. If he did not practice 
them all at all times, he simply failed in 
what no descendant of Adam has suc- 
ceeded ; to what extent I leave those to 
determine who have led less selfish lives; 
who have done more for their fellow 
creatures; who have more conscientious- 
ly expiated their errors; who have been 
less frequently a.stumbling block to their 
weaker brother; who in their lives have 
more successfully illustrated the fidelity 
with which prosperity and happiness 
wait on good works, and on that faith in 
the right of which good works are be- 
gotten. , . P 
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Franklin and His Times 


BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Unirep States Senator FROM. MassacHusetts and AutTHor oF “Tme Story oF THE 
American REVOLUTION,” ETC. 


for the first time, I remember 

being filled with the indignant 
astonishment of which youth alone is 
capable at seeing upon the pedestal of a 
. Statue placed in a public square the sin- 
gle word “Franklin.” A Boston boy, 
born within a stone’s throw almost of 
the birthplace of “Poor Richard,” I had 
never deemed it possible that any Frank- 
lin but one could be referred to by that 
name alone without further definition or 
qualification. I knew, of course, who the 
subject of the British statue was, a brave 
naval officer and bold explorer, who had 
lost his life in a futile effort to achieve 
an. almost equally futile object. But I 
had a vague impression that “gallant 
sailor souls” had very fortunately been 


M* Y years ago, when in London 


not uncommon among English-speaking 
people, whereas I had supposed that men 
like Benjamin Franklin had been rather 
rare among the people of any race. | 
have passed the British statue many 
times since then. My youthful and in- 
dignant astonishment has long since van- 
ished, and the humor of the inscription 
has become very apparent to me. '! 
know now that that inscription merely 
represents a solid British habit of claim 
ing everything, ignoring the rest of man- 
kind, and enlarging to the utmost their 
own achievements, both great and small, 
upon the entirely sound principle that a 
constant and fearless assertion of one’s 
own virtues will lead a considerable pro- 
portion of a very busy and somewhat in- 
different world to take one at one’s own 
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valuation. The highly humorous side of 
describing Sir John as the only Franklin 
and relegating to obscurity a man who 
achieved greatness in literature, in sci- 
ence, in politics, and in diplomacy, and 


who was one of the most brilliant figures, 


in a brilliant century, has come in the 


lapse of time to give me no little real ¥. 


pleasure. 

I have also learned that my early esti- 
mate of the man commonly referred to 
outside of England as. “Franklin” .was 
not only vague, but, although right in di- 
rection, was still far short of the truth. 
which a better knowledge enables me to 
substitute for an ill-defined. belief. Two 
hundred years have “elapsed since his 
birth in the little house ‘on Milk street in 
Boston, and as the-anniversary of. that 
event is now being:celebrated it is well 
worth while to pausé for a moment and 
consider him. Few men, be it said, bet- 
ter deserve consideration, for he not only 
played a great part in shaping events and 
influencing human thought, but he rep- 
resents his time more completely, per- 
haps, than any other actor in it, some- 
thing which is always in and of itself a 
memorable feat. 

Franklin’s time was the eighteenth 
century, which his long life nearly cov- 
ered. When he was born Anne was 
Queen, and England, agitated by dynas- 
tic struggles, was with difficulty making 
head against the world-wide power of 
Louis XTV. When Franklin died France 
had been driven from North America, 
the British Empire had been divided, his 
own being one of the master hands in the 
division, the United States of America 
had started on their career as a nation, 
and the dawning light of the French 
Revolution was beginning to redden the 
skies. Marvelous changes these to be 
enclosed within the span of one brief 
human life, and yet they were only part 
of the story. The truth is that the eigh- 
teenth century was a very remarkable pe- 
riod. Not so very long ago this statement 
would have been regarded as a rather 
silly paradox, and in a little while it will 
be looked upon as a commonplace. But 
as yet we are not wholly free from the 
beliefs of our fathers in this respect. The 
nineteenth century, in its lusty youth and 
robust middle age, adopted as part of its 
creed the belief that its predecessor upon 


“complicated thing on earth.” 
“has now come when we may begin to 


the roll of time from whose loins it 
sprang deserved only the contempt and 
hatred of mankind. Incited thereto by 
the piercing invectives of the romantic 
school, brimming over with genius, an 
just then in possession of the earth, and 
by the clamors of Thomas Carlyle, the 
ninefeenth century held that the eigh- 
teenth was a period of shams and con- 
ventions, of indifference and immorality, 
of unspeakable oppressions and of foul 
miseries hidden behind a gay and glitter- 
ing exterior; the heyday of a society 
which in a word deserved the fate of the 
cities of the plain. 

This view was true enough, so far as 
it wert; but it was by no means the 
whole story. It had the fascination of 


- simplicity and of convenience which half- 


truths nearly always possess; but, as Mr. 
Speaker Reed once said, “half-truths are 
simple, but the whole truth is the most 
The time 


approximate the whole truth. Indeed, 
before the nineteenth century had closed 
it had begun to modify its opinions and 


to be less sure about the total depravity 


of its progenitor. Under the skillful 
manipulations of bric-a-brac dealers the 
arf.and-the furniture of the eighteenth 
century have become and. are now the 
fashion. It-issa* pretty, trivial art at best, 


very inferior to that which the nine- 


teenth. century, in France at least, has 
prodyced; but it is always pleasant to 
observe’ the whirligig of time bring in its 
revenges, and it must be admitted that 
the eighteenth century furniture is an in- 
describable improvement over the dread- 
ful taste known as Victorian, but which 
really poured out like the Goths and 
Vandals of old time from the heart of 
Germany to submerge and ruin a care- 
less and unsuspecting world. Still, what- 
ever their merits may be, the eighteenth 
century in pictures and chairs and tables 
is again in high fashion, and perhaps we 
can now begin to see also that it had its 
great side as well as its bad one, and 
that it was in reality a very wonderful 
time. 

It is usually said as beyond dispute 
that it had no poetry in the nobler and 
more imaginative sense, and if by poetry 
is meant the immortal work of the Eliza- 
bethans on the one hand and of the Ro- 
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mantic school on the other we may be 
sure that, speaking broadly, the eigh- 
teenth century, like Audrey, was not 
poetical. Yet none the less this. un- 


poetical, unimaginative century produced 
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century of Bach and Handel and Haydn ; 
it gave birth to Mozart and Beethoven— 
something ofa record for an unimagina 
tive century in the most imaginative of 
arts. Even those who decry it most ad- 
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‘Gray and Burns in Great Britain, 
Chénier and Gilbert in France, the first 
part of “Faust”—enough glory in itself 
for many centuries—and the “Wallenstein 
Trilogy” in Germany. It was, too, the 


mit its greatness in prose, where it de- 
veloped a style which culminated in 
Gibbon and Burke. In pure intellect it 
can hardly be surpassed by any of its 
fellows, for ,it was the century of Im- 
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manuel Kant. It was likewise the cen- 
tury of Louis XV., perhaps the meanest 
thing that accident ever cast upon a 
throne, but it was also the century of 
Frederick the Great. It was illustrated 
in its youth by the Regent Orleans, and 
illuminated at its close by George Wash- 
ington. It was the century of Casanova, 
most typical and amusing of rascals, and 
it was equally the century of John 
Wesley. It was a time when men perse- 
cuted. for a religion in which they had 
no faith, and sneered at the doctrines of 
the church to which they conformed. 
The classes revelled in luxury and the 
masses were sunk in poverty. Corrup- 
tion ran riot in the public service, and 
the oppression of the people was with- 
out limit on the Continent, where the 
lettre de cachet of the. French King 
flung men into prison and wretched Ger- 
man princelings sold their subjects to 
die in foreign wars that they might 
build ugly palaces and maintain still 
more ugly mistresses. Yet in those evil 
days more was done to set free human 
thought and strike off the shackles of 
priestly rule than in any century which 
history records. More was then done to 
give men political liberty and build up 
constitutional government than in all the 
previous centuries, for it was the century 
of Montesquieu and Rousseau and the 
Federalist, of the revolt of the Amer- 
ican Colonies and of the French Revo- 
lution. It was the century of kings and 
nobles, yet it gave birth to modern de- 
mocracy. The spirit of revolt went side 
by side with the spirit of reaction and 
convention. There were indeed two 
voices in the eighteenth century. We 
know which one truly foretold the com- 
ing days. But which was the true voice 
of the time? Was it Voltaire, pleading 
the cause of the Calas family, or that of 
Foulon, declaring that the people might 
eat grass? Which was the true leader, 
George Washington at Valley Forge or 
George III. hiring Indians and Hessians 
to carry out his mother’s injunction, 
“George, be a King”? It was veritably 
a wonderful century, full of meaning, 
rich in intellect, abounding in contradic- 
tions. 

It produced, too, many great men, but 
none more fully representative than Ben- 
jamin Franklin of all that made it mem- 
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orable. He reflected at otice its great- 
ness and its contradictions, although not 
its evil side, because in those years of 
change and ferment he was ranged with | 
the children of light, and was ever reach- 
ing out for new and better things. Of | 
pure English stock, born in a community 
where Puritanism was still dominant, 
where religion was rigid and morality 
austere, he was an adventurer in_ his 
youth, a liberal always, a free thinker in 
religion, the moralist of common sense, 
and pre-eminently the man of the world, 
at home in all societies and beneath 
every sky. He had the gift of success, 
and he went on and up from the narrow 
fortunes of a poor, hard-working family 
until he stood in the presence of kings J 
and shaped the destinies of nations. 

The Puritanism to which he was born 
fell away from him at the start, and in 
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his qualities and his career it seems as if 
he reproduced the type of the men of 
Elizabeth’s time who founded Virginia 
and New England, for he had all the ver- 
satility, the spirit of adventure, the enor- 
mous vitality and splendid confidence in 
life and in the future which characterized 
that great epoch. Yet he had also the 
calmness, the self-control, the apparent 
absence of enthusiasm which were the 
note of his own time. The restlessness 
of mind which marked. the Elizabethans 
Was his in a high degree, but it was 
masked by -a cool and calculating tem- 
perament rarely found in the days of the’ 
great Queen. 

Franklin was born not only a Puritan 
Englishman, but a colonist; yet never 
was there a man with less of the colonist 
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or the provincial about him. A condition 
of political dependence seems for some 
mysterious reason to have a depressing 
effect upon those who remain continu- 
ously in that condition. The soil of a de- 
pendency appears to be unfavorable to 
the production of ability of a high type 
in any direction until the generation ar- 
rives which is ready to set itself free. 
Franklin was a colonial subject until he 
was seventy, and yet no more indepen- 
dent man than he lived in that age of 
independent thought. He rose to the 
highest distinction in four great fields of 
activity, any one of. which would have 
sufficed for a life’s ambition; he moved 
easily in the society of France and Eng- 
land,, he appeared at the most brilliant 
court in Europe, and no one ever thought 
of calling him provincial. The atmos- 
phere of a dependency never clung to 
him, nor in the heyday of aristocracy was 
his humble origin ever remembered. The 
large-mindedness, the complete indepen- 
dence, the entire simplicity of the man 
dispersed the one and destroyed the 
memory of the other. 


Modern history contains very few ex- 
amples of a man who, with such meager 
opportunities and confined for many 
yéars to a province far distant from the 
centers of civilization, achieved so much 
and showed so much ability in so many 


different: ways as Franklin.. With -only 
the education of the common school and 
forced to earn his living while still a boy, 
he became a man of wide learning, pre- 
éminent in science, and a writer, in the 
words of one of the first of English 
critics,* “of supreme literary skill.” His 
autobiography is one of the half-dozen 
great autobiographies which are a peren- 
nial joy. His letters are charming and 
his almanacs (was there ever a ‘more un- 
likely vehicle for good literature?) were 
translated into many languages, delight- 
ed with their homely wisdom and easy 
humor thousands who thought of Amer- 
ica only as the abode of wolves and In- 
dians and made the name of “Poor Richi- 
ard” familiar to the civilized world. Yet 
literature, where he attained such a suc- 
cess, winning a high place not only in 
the literary history of his country, but 
of his age and his language, was but his 


*Mr. Augustine Birrell in his essay on “Old Book- 
sellers.” 
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pastime. The intellectual ambition of his 
life was found in science, and he went 
so far in that field that the history of one 
of the great natural forces, which in its 
development has changed the world, can- 
not be written without giving one of the 
first places of pioneer and discoverer to 
the printer of Boston and Philadelphia. 

Yet neither literature nor _ science, 
either of which is quite enough to fill 
most lives, sufficed for Franklin. He be- 
gan almost at the very beginning to take 
a share in public affairs. His earliest 
writings when a printer at the case dealt 
with political questions. He then en- 
tered the politics of the city, thence he 
passed to the larger concerns of the great 
Province of Pennsylvania, and at every 
step he showed a capacity for organiza- 
tion, an ability for managing men and a 
power of persuasive speech rarely 
equaled. He had a way of carrying 
measures and securing practical and sub- 
stantive results which excites profound 
admiration, since nothing is more diffi- 
cult than such achievements in the whole 
range of public service. This is espe- 
cially true where the man who seeks re- 
sults is confronted by active opposition 
or by that even more serious obstacle, 
the inertness or indifference of the com- 
munity. Yet nothing pleased Franklin 
more than such a situation as arose when 
in time of war he overcame fhe Quaker 
opposition to putting the province in a 
state of defense. His method was not 
as a rule that of direct attack. He pre- 
ferred to outwit his opponents, an opera- 
tion which gratified his sense of humor, 
and a favorite device of his was to defeat 
opposition by putting forward anony- 
mously arguments apparently in its be- 
half, which, by their irony and extrava- 
gance, utterly discredited the cause they 
professed to support. To his success in 
the field of public discussion he added 
that of administration when he became 
Postmaster-General for the colonies and 
organized the service, and then again 
when he represented Pennsylvania and 
later other provinces as their agent in 
London. It was there in England that 
he defended the cause of the colonies be- 
fore both Parliament and Ministers when 
resistance to taxation began. He came 
home an old man, verging on seventy, to 
take his place as one of the chief leaders 
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in the Revolution. These leaders of rev- 
olution were, as is usual, young men, and 
yet there was not one among them all 
with greater flexibility of mind or more 
perfect readiness to bring on the great 
change than Franklin. He returned again 
to Europe to aid his country in the war, 
and it was chiefly due to. him that the 
French alliance, which turned the scale, 
was formed. When the war drew to a 
close it was he who began alone the task 
of making peace. He had nearly completed 
the work when his colleagues appeared 
in Paris and by incautious words broke 
the web so carefully spun. Patient and 
undisturbed, Franklin began again. 
Again he played one English faction 
against the other. Again he managed 
France, turning to good advantage the 
vigorous abilities of Adams and the cau- 
tion of Jay. Finally, boldly disregard- 
ing the instructions of Congress, he 
emerged from all, complications with a 
triumphant peace. 

Even then his work was not done. He 
came back to America to govern in Penn- 
sylvania and to share in making the Con- 
stitution of the United States, thus ex- 
hibiting the power to build up’ as well as 
to pull down, something most uncom- 
mon, for the man of revolution is rarely 
a constructive statesman. He closed his 
great career by setting his hand to the 


Constitution of the United States, as he , 


had already done to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Yet after his achievements and services 
have all been recounted we still come 
back to that which was most remarkable 
—the manner in which he. at once influ- 
enced and reflected his time. The eigh- 
teenth century has for long been held up 
to scorn as destitute of enthusiasm, lack- 
ing in faith and ideals, indifferent and 
utterly worldly. Franklin was certainly 
devoid of. enthusiasm, and yet one un- 
broken purpose ran strongly through his 
life and was pursued by his with a steadi- 
ness and force which are . frequently 
wanting in enthusiasts. He sought un- 
ceasingly the improvement of man’s con- 
dition here on. earth. Whether it was 
the invention of a stove, the paving of 
Philadelphia, the founding of a library. 
the movement of storms, the control of 
electric currents, or the defense of Amer- 
ican liberty, he was always seeking to in- 


' intellect: 
‘he did not hesitate to appeal to it at a 


struct and help his fellow-men and to 
make their lot a better and happier one. 
The morals he preached were indeed 
worldly ; there never was a‘ bit of moral- 
ity more purely of the account: book kind 
than the familiar aphorism ‘about hon- 
esty, and yet: it may be doubted whether 
all the pulpits in America did more to 
make men’honest and thrifty, good and 
sober citizens than the uninspired preach- 
ings of “Poor Richard.” He was a skep- 
tic, as were nearly all the great men of 
the century, but his honest doubt helped 
to free the human mind ‘and dispel the 
darkness which had stayed the march of 
He never scoffed at religion; 


great crisis to sway the minds of his fel- 
lows, but he suffered no dogmas to stand 
in the way of that opening of the mind 
which he believed would advance the race 
and ‘soften by its discoveries the hard 
fate of humanity: He was conservative 
by nature in accordance with the habit 


: of the time, but that which was new had 


no terrors for him, and he entered upon 
the path of revolution with entire calm- 
ness when he felt that revolution had 
become necessary to the welfare and hap- 
piness of his people. 

There was. nothing inevitable about the 
American Revolution at the particular 
time at. which it came. It would have 
failed: indeed on the field of battle had 
it not been for George. Washington. But 
when the British Government, among 
their many blunders, insulted Franklin 
and rejected his counsel they cast aside 
the one man. whose wisdom might have 
saved the situation and, so far as they 
could, made the revolt of the colonies 
inevitable.’ It was an indifferent, cold- 
blooded century, and both epithets have 
been applied. to Franklin, no doubt with 
some justice. But it is never fair to 
judge one century or its people by the 
standards of another. Franklin was a 
man of extraordinary self-control com- 
bined with a sense of hiimor which never 
deserted him and which is easily mis- 
taken for cold-blooded indifference. He 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
it is said, with a jest; yet no man meas- 
ured its meaning or felt its gravity more 
than he. He stood silent in the cock-pit 
while the coarse- invective of Wedder- 
burne beat about his head and made no 
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reply. The only revenge he took, the 
only answer he ever made, if tradition 
may be believed, was to wear when he 
signed the treaty acknowledging Ameri- 
can independence the same coat of Man- 
chester velvet which he wore when the 
pitiless abuse of England’s Attorney- 
General was poured out upon him. He 
was not a man who displayed emotion or 
gave way to sentiment—it was not the 
fashion of his time. He was a phildso- 
pher and a stoic. Perhaps, as Mr. Bir- 
rell says, he was neither loving nor ten- 
der-hearted, yet he managed both in his 
life and in the disposition of his property 
to-do many kindnesses and much good 
to those to whom the battle of life was 
hardest. His sympathies were keen for 
mankind rather than for the individual, 
but that again was the fashion of his 
time—a fashion which shattered many 
oppressions gray with the age of centu- 
ries and redressed many wrongs. 


Franklin was very human, far fro: 
perfect in more than one direction. It 
is easy enough to point out blemishes in 
his character. But as a public man he 
sought no private ends, and his great and 
versatile intellect was one of the power- 
ful influences which in the eighteenth 
century wrought not only for political 
liberty, but for freedom of thought, and 
in so doing rendered services to human- 
ity which are a blessing to mankind to- 
day.. We accept the blessings and for- 
get too often to whose labors in a reced- 
ing past they are due. We owe a vast 
debt to the great men of the eighteenth 
century who brought out of the shams 
and conventions and oppressions of that 
time the revolutions in politics, in society 
and in thought, the fruits of which we 
of today now enjoy. To no one of these 
men is the world’s debt larger than to 
Franklin. 


Wasumincton, D. C. 


Franklin as a Man of. Science 


BY EDWARD L. NICHOLS, Ph.D. 
AvuTHOR OF “Tae Exvements or Puysics,” Erc. 


N Europe, just before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, there was a 
passion for dabbling in natural phil- 

osophy of the lighter sort and especially 
for playing at electricity, and nearly 
every one with pretensions to culture or 
even merely to a position in the fashion- 
able world engaged in experiments with 
the electrical machine and the Leyden 
jar. 

The wave of public interest reached 
Philadelphia in 1747, and Franklin, who 
was so far from being a specialist that 
his mind interested itself in nearly every- 
thing which happened to be brought to 
his attention, was so taken with electrical 
experimentation that he gave up active 
participation in his business, which he 
had by long-continued exertion brought 
to prosperity, and for several years de- 
voted himself to this branch of science. 
He at once became the leader of the 
American group of investigators whose 


results were embodied in the remarka- 
ble series of letters published in England 
under the title “Experiments and Ob- 
servations on Electricity Made in Phila- 
delphia in America by Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” This volume, which consisted in 
part of his own observations and specu- 
lations and in part of those of his asso- 
ciates, miet with an immediate and hearty 
success, and several editions were issued. 
It was also translated into French and 
other languages and served to make 
Franklin’s experimental results and his 
theoretical views known on the Conti- 
nent, where they were received with far 
greater enthusiasm and interest than had 
been the case in England... That the 
greater public, which at that time was 
amusing itself with electricity, should be 
the first to read and appreciate Frank- 
lin’s book is not surprising, for the lucid- 
ity, homely simplicity and dry humor 
which have made his other writings pop- 
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ular ate to be found in these letters also 
and give them a character unique among 
scientific treatises. 

With this class of readers—especially 
in England, where his papers were at 


original and at variance with those ; 

cepted in Europe at the time, came mc re 
slowly. Those who adopted Franklii's 
one-fluid theory of electricity, as cp- 
posed to the prevailing two-fluid theory 
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first refused by the Royal . Society— 
Franklin’s success was spontaneous and 
immediate. Recognition of the underly- 
ing scientific values, particularly of his 
theoretical. views,- which: were highly 
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of the European savants, became known 
as Franklinists; and a very lively contro- 
versy arose between them and their op- 
ponents, gleams of which may still be dis- 
cerned by those who read the works ot 
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the Abbé Nollet and of his contempora- 
ries. 

Of the amateur spirit of many of the 
devotees of science, and particularly of 
electricity in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the literature of the period af- 
fords abundant evidence. The very wood- 
cuts suggest the drawing-room rather 
than the modern laboratory, a sort of 
elegant dilettantism or virtuosity rather 
than the sober-mindedness of the mod- 
ern investigator. The electricians of the 
American colonies pursued their science 
in the same light spirit of play, as tho 
their experiments were primarily a 
higher form of entertainment. When 
Mr. Kinnersley, one of Franklin’s most 
enthusiastic playmates at this new and 
absorbing game, for example, devised an 
experiment to illustrate the mechanical 
reaction of charged points, he gave his 
tourniquet the form of a pair of toy 
horsemen, mounted at the ends of a hori- 
zontal rod pivoted at the middle. When 
the apparatus was electrified the spurs of 
the riders, somewhat exaggerated, 
served as the points the repulsion of 
which furnished the power. 


Franklin entered fully into the spirit 


of the time. At the close of his fourth 
letter he says: 


“The hot weather coming on, when electrical 
experiments are not so agreeable, it is proposed 
: put an end to them somewhat humorously, 

Pid of pleasure, on the banks of the 
Skuyleil Spirits, at the same time, are to be 
fired by a spark sent from side to side thru the 
river, without any other conductor than the 
water, an experiment which we some time since 
performed, to the amazement of many. A tur- 
key is to be killed for our dinner by the elec- 
trical shock, and roasted by the electrical jack 
before a fire kindled by the electrical bottle, 
when the healths of all the famous electricians 
in England, Holland, France and Germany are 
to be drank in electrified bumpers under the 
discharge of guns from the electrical battery.” 


That Franklin, the practical man, kept 
the overhand of Franklin the man of 
science—even while he was most busily 
employed in his investigations—appears 
from many passages in his letters. 

For instance, in excusing certain ex- 
planations previously made and subse- 
quently considered doubtful, he says: 

“Nor is it of much importance to us to know 
the manner in which nature executed her laws; 
‘tis enough to know the laws themselves. "Tis 
of real use to know that china left in the air 
will fall and break; but how it comes to fall 
and why it breaks are matters of speculation. 


"Tis a pleasure indeed to know them, but we 
can preserve our china without it.” 

It is a characteristic passage and 
us insight into the type of Franklin's in- 
tellect; which, in spite of his notable 
achievements in pure science, turned 
ever by preference to the utilitarian and 
away from the theoretical and speculative 
aspects of things. 

Elsewhere he expresses himself as 
“chagrined a little that we have been 
hitherto able to produce nothing in this 
way of use to mankind.” 

It was too early, even for the mind of 
a Franklin, to see in the phenomena of 
frictional electricity any promise of the 
profound influence that in a later form 
the science was to exert upon the ma- 
terial development of the civilized world. 


The tremendous possibilities that lay 


dormant in electricity were to remain 
latent for another century yet and the 
science was to be pursued as a science, 
intensely interesting to the philosopher 
but useless to mankind, by Davy, Oer- 
sted, Ohm, Ampere, Faraday, Weber, 
and a host of others, before its technical 
applications should become manifest. 

The discovery that before all others 
has been associated with the name of 
Franklin. was his demonstration that 
thunder and lightning are electrical 
manifestations precisely similar in kind 
to those produced on a small scale by 
artificial means, tho vastly greater in 
extent and intensity. The fact was per- 
haps not more important from the stand- 
point of science.than many others which 
Franklin had succeeded in the course of 
his investigations in establishing; but it, 
from its very nature, appealed more 
strongly to the imagination of the gen- 
eral public. 

The idea was not altogether new. The 
resemblance of lightning to the artificial 
electric discharge was sufficient to sug- 
gest a relation between the two. Nollet, 
indeed, who, after experiments made in 
France, had verified Franklin’s hypo- 
thesis, demanded a share in the honor of 
the prediction. The following passage, 
which he quotes in making the claim, is, 
however, in itself a sufficient refutation: 

“All these points of analogy, about which I 
have been thinking for some time, begin to 
make me believe that one might, by, taking elec- 


tricity for a model, form for one’s self ideas 
more sane and probable concerning thunder 
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and lightning than those which have been im- 
agined up to the present time.” 

_Franklin, on the other hand, wrote in 
his note book on November 7th, 1749: 

“The electric fluid is attracted by. points—we 
do not know whether this property is in light- 
ning—but since they agree in all the particulars 
wherein we can already compare them, is it not 
probable that they agree likewise in this? Let 
the experiment be made.” 


He furthermore describes in detail the 
method to be pursued to determine the 
question whether the clouds that contain 
lightning are electrified or not: 

“I would propose an experiment, to be tried 
where it may be done conveniently. On the 
top of some high tower or steeple place a kind 
of sentry box big enough to contain a man and 
an electrical stand. From the middle of the 
stand let an iron rod rise, and pass bending 
out of the door and then upright twenty or 
thirty feet, pointed very sharp at the end. If 
the electrical stand be kept clean and dry, a 
man standing on it when such clouds are pass- 
ing low might be electrified and afford sparks, 
the rod drawing fire to him from a cloud.” 

The actual experiment was first per- 
formed by D’Alibard at Marly in France, 
where sparks were drawn from a vertical 
bar of iron forty feet high, and the tests 
were subsequently. repeated in Paris. 
When Franklin performed his famous 
experiments with the kite the fact that 
an electrical charge could be drawn from 
the clouds was therefore already estab- 
lished. 

The idea of the tightming rod was al- 
ready in Franklin’s mind in 1749, at the 
time when he suggested the method of 
deciding the question whether lightning 
was an electrical phenomenon. He 
wrote: 

“If these things are so, may not the knowl- 
edge of this power of points be of use to man- 
kind in preserving houses, ships, etc., from 
the strokes of lighting by directing us to fix on 
the highest parts of those edifices upright rods 
of iron made as sharp as a needle and gilt to 
prevent rusting, and from the foot of those 
rods a wire down outside of the building into 
the ground.” 

Tho he was unable to imagine any way 
in which electricity could be of use to 
mankind, his inventive, genius was at 
least able to offer mankind a device for 
protection against the universal dread of 
the effects of lightning and to give the 
timid a sense of security which they had 
not before possessed. 

In the course of a dozen years the wave 
of passion for experimentation seems to 


have spent its force on both sides of the 
water. In a letter written in 1862 io 
Father Beccaria, in acknowledgment of 
the receipt of a copy of the latter’s well 
known work upon electricity, Franklin 
said: 

“I wish I could in return entertain you with 
anything new of mine on that subject; but | 
have not: lately pursued it, nor do 1 know any 
one here who is at present much engaged in it.” 


He then described at some. length his 
method of preparing and tuning a set of 
musical glasses. He says of this singular 
musical instrument : t 


“My largest glass is G, a little below the 
reach of a common voice, and my highest G, 
including three complete octaves. To distin- 
guish the glasses more readily to the eye, | 
have painted the apparent parts of the glasses 
within. side, every semitone white, and the 
other notes of the octave with the seyen pris- 
matic colors, viz.: C, red; D, orange; E, yel- 
low; F, green; G, blue; A, indigo; B, purple; 
and C, red again’; so that glasses of the same 
color (the white excepted) are also octaves to 
each other. -. 

“This instrument is played upon by sitting 
before the middle of the set of glasses as be- 
fore the keys,of a harpsichord, turning them 
with the foot, and wetting them now and then 
with a sponge and clean water. The fingers 
should be first a little soaked in water and 
quite free from all greasiness ; a little fine chalk 
upon them is sometimes useful, to make them 
catch the glass and bring out the tone more 
readily. Both hands are used, by which means 
different parts are played together. Observe 
that the tones are best drawn out when the 
glasses turn from the ends of the fingers, not 
when they turn to them. 

“The advantages of this instrument are that 
its tones are incomparably sweet beyond those 
of any other; that they may be swelled and 
softened at pleasure by stronger-or weaker 
pressures’ of the finger, and continued to any 
length; and that the instrument, being once 
well tuned, never again wants tuning. 

“In honor of your musical language, I have 
borrowed from it the name of this instrument, 
calling it the Armonica.” 


Franklin was above all a man of af- 
fairs, and science was an episode in his 
versatile career. Practical matters of in- 
creasing importance demanded more and 
more his attention, and altho he never 
wholly lost his interest in science, his ac- 
tivity as an investigator waned and van- 
ished. It is no unusual thing for men of 
great intellectual power but no scientific 
training to take up science as a diversion 
at some period in their career. Goethe, 
to recall a well known example, thought 
much and wrote much on scientific sub- 
jects, but he contributed little to our 
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knowledge and added nothing to his own 
reputation. Franklin stands almost alone 
in this respect. Without the training 
usually considered necessary to the suc- 
cessful study of science and without giv- 
ing to it more than a portion of his time 
for a small part of his long and ac- 
tive life, he gained for himself an emi- 
nence in science scarcely second to his 
position in literature and in affairs. To 
the science of electricity, which he took 
up like most of his contemporaries as a 
hobby, he contributed as much, perhaps, 
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of a difficulty, but the likeliest way to obtain 
information, and therefore I practice it; and I 
think it honest policy. Those who affect to be 
thought to know everything, and so undertake 
to explain everything, often remain long ig- 
norant of many things that others could and 
would instruct them in if they appeared less 
conceited.” 


The range of topics with which his 
active mind occupied itself, and concern- 
ing the nature and laws of which he en- 
deavored to form an idea, is amazing; 
and not less so, considering the paucity 
of the data upon which he founded his 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF FRANKLIN. 


that has stood the test of years as any 


man of his time. Nor was his interest 
in science corifined to electricity. Before 
that subject was brought to his attention 
and after he ceased to occupy himself 
with it he was in the habit of thinking 
about all sorts of scientific and philo- 
sophical questions and of writing out his 
thoughts. His attitude was always that 
of the true investigator, open minded and 
truth seeking. In a letter written in 
1755 he says: 


“I find a frank acknowledgment of one’s ig- 
norance is not only the easiest way to get rid 


conclusions, was his success in dealing 
with many of the subjects about which 
he wrote. He is said to have been first 
to announce the direction in which 
storms move. Perhaps because his fre- 
quent voyages afforded him suggestions 
and the opportunity for reflection, he in- 
terested himself particularly in all sorts 
of nautical phenomena, collecting data 
concerning the movement of the Gulf 
Stream and measuring its temperature; 
studying the effect of oil upon water 
waves and of the depth of water upon 
the speed of ships; making observations 
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upon the phosphorescence of sea water, 
and gathering information from many 
sources concerning whirlwinds and wa- 
terspouts. He was a fertile inventor, and 
many of his suggestions deal with de- 
vices for the handling of ships; with the 
shape and size of sails; with the form of 
the hull;. with anchors and with novel 
modes of propulsion. 

Along with this practical turn Frank- 
lin possessed in the highest degree a sci- 
entific imagination, and in the most diffi- 
cult and subtle matters of speculation he 
did his own thinking and reached his 
own conclusions, quite independent of 
the prevailing opinion of the time in 
which he lived. 

In so vexed and difficult a question as 
that of action at a distance he demanded, 


as a necessity, the conception of a rie- 
dium pervading all space, by means of 
which the attractions and repulsions of 
bodies distant from one another may take 
place; and in discussing the theory of 
light he renounced the corpuscular hy- 
pothesis of Newton as physically impos- 
sible, and sought to explain the phenom- 
ena of optics by means of the vibration 
of an elastic ether. To hold such views 
at the middle of the eighteenth century 
was to stand almost alone, and to be able 
to stand alone is the sign of fitness for 
original work of the highest order. Had 
he given his whole time to science in- 
stead of a mere fragment of it Franklin 
would inevitably have been one of the 
first men of science, not merely of his 
own day, but of all time. - 


Franklin as a Diplomat 


BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


Ex-Secretary or State AND AutHor oF “A CENTURY OF 


HEN. the ‘British colonies in 
\W North America published to the 

world their Declaration of In- 
dependence and appealed to the nations 
of Europe to recognize. that indepen- 
dence there could be found in all the 
thirteen colonies only one man who, by 
diplomatic experience, was fitted to rep- 
resent them abroad and bring about that 
much-desired recognition. That man 
was Dr. Benjamin Franklin. He pos- 
sessed, besides, an additional qualifica- 
tion superior to all other Americans. Of 
all the insurgents he was the best and 
most favorably known on the continent 
of Europe. 

Previous to their independence the 
British colonies could not maintain dip- 
lomatic representatives in the strict sense 
of that class. But for fifteen years ante- 
rior to 1776 Dr. Franklin had discharged 
quasi-diplomatic functions in London as 
the agent of the Colony of Pennsylvania, 
and later as the agent of other of the 
Colonies. In that capacity he had to 
bring into play the same qualities and to 
cultivate the same political and social in- 
fluences as to-day fall to’ the lot of the 


American D1PLomacy,” ETC. 


regularly accredited diplomatic represen- 
tative. 

During the discharge of his duties in 
England he developed the characteristics 
which gave him so much reputation in 
his later career in France—a conciliat- 
ing temperament, a spirit of expediency, 
business capacity, ability to gain the 
friendship and confidence of men of in- 
fluence and standing, great popularity in 
social circles, a favorite diner-out. 

In his efforts to represent faithfully 
his constituents he labored to reconcile 
the differences between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies. He went so far as — 
to advise the latter to accept, temporarily 
at least, the Stamp Tax amd the Colony 
of Massachusetts to pay for the tea de- 
stroyed in Boston Harbor. At the same 
time he was exerting to the utmost his 
abilities to bring about the repeal of the 
tax. Up to the last year of his residence 
in London he had hopes of preventing a 
rupture and constantly labored to that 
end. About this time he writes: 

“I find myself suspected by my impartiality 
in England of being too much ar American, 
and in America of being too much an Eng- 
lishman,” 
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He incurred great hostility in Govern- 
ment circles thru his zeal for the inter- 
ests of Massachusetts, in the use he made 
of what are known as the “Hutchinson 
letters,” and to this day even some Amer- 
ican writers criticise what was termed, 
in England, his bad faith, and in Amer- 
ica, his indiscretion. But the prevailing 
and better judgment is that he was guilty 
of neither offense, and that in the matter 
he pursued the same course which the 
most prudent diplomatist of the present 
day would take. This affair gave rise 
to the most critical and dramatic experi- 
ence of his life, in his appearance before 
the Privy Council, when for an hour or 
more he stood on his feet before that 
body to receive the bitter abuse of the 
Attorney-General of England. His ap- 
pearance was the more conspicuous be- 
cause on that day he was dressed in “a 
new suit of spotted Manchester velvet,” 
which, it will be seen, he donned again 
on another memorable occasion. In giv- 
ing an account of the affair to his friend 
Dr. Priesty he said he “had never before 
been so sensible of the power of a good 
conscience.” It proved the turning point 
in his career. It was the subject of Wal- 
pole’s epigram: 

The calm philosopher, without reply, 
Withdrew, and gave his country liberty. 

The event of his agency service, which 
gave him the greatest political reputation 
in Europe, was his examination before 
the British Parliament, in connection 
with the consideration of the Stamp Act, 
and in which his ability to maintain his 
cause under adverse circumstances was 
conspicuous. Burke said of it that it 
reminded him of a master examined by a 
parcel of school boys. 

Altho Franklin was merely the agent 
of a colony in London, the diplomats of 
that capital thought it worth while to 
cultivate his acquaintance. He reports 
that they treated him as one of their 
corps, inviting him to dine with them 
and introducing him to distinguished 
gentlemen of their countries. His ac- 
quaintance and friendship was especially 
cultivated by the French Ambassador, 
who was very inquisitive and interested 
in his affairs. He writes: “I fancy that 
intriguing nations would like very well 
to meddle on occasion, and blow up the 
coals between Britain and her colonies; 


but,” still a loyal subject, he adds, “I 
hope we shall give them no opportunity.” 

During his stay in England he made 
two bagi to the Continent which proved 
of the greatest value to him and his 
country in later years. Clothed with let- 
ters from the French and other Min- 
isters, he traveled thru the Netherlands 
and Germany, but devoted much of his 
absence to Paris. Writing from London 
after his first visit, he said: “The time I 
spent in Paris, in the inspiring conversa- 
tion and agreeable society of so many 
ingenious and learned men, seems now 
like a pleasing dream”; and after his 
second visit: “I have just returned from 
France, where I find our dispute much 
attended to.” 

His relations with British statesmen, 
scientists, men of letters, and leaders in 
society were most extensive and intimate, 
and stood him in good stead in critical 
epochs of his Parisian service. He was 
a brilliant conversationalist and a wel- 
come frequenter of the London clubs. 
After he had entered on his great social 
career in Paris, he wrote: 

“Please present my best respects to our good 
old friends of the London Coffee-House. I 
often figure to myself the pleasure I should 
have in being once more seated among that 
honest, sensible, and intelligent society.” 

The experience before the Privy Coun- 
cil satisfied the American agent that his 
usefulness was ended in that capacitv, 
and he prepared to return to Philadel- 
phia, but not before he had heard Lord 
Chatham, in one of his notable orations 
in the House of Lords, pronounce him 
one “whom all Europe held in high esti- 
mation for his knowledge and wisdom.” 
On sailing, apparently unconscious of the 
great work in store for him, he said he 
was “determined on returning to my lit- 
tle family, that I might enjoy the remain- 
der of my life in quiet repose.” 

I pass over the important part he bore 
in the Continental Congress in the year 
and a half that he spent in America. 
Valuable as were his services here, his 
country was then in greater need of his 
presence in Europe. He was better 
known at that time on the Continent in 
science and letters than in statesmanship 
—as the flyer of the kite, as “Poor Rich- 
ard” and the essayist; but. public men 
knew of his career in England, and on 
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all sides a hearty welcome awaited him. 
On arrival in Paris he installed him- 
self in the palace or “hotel” of a wealthy 
gentleman and friend of America at 
Passy, a suburb of the gay city. John 
Adams, when he arrived on the scene, 
told him the house and the establishment 
he maintained were too ostentatious for 
the representative of the young republic ; 
but as it was to be rent free till inde- 
pendence was achieved Franklin thought 
well to remain in the historic house dur- 
ing his full term, and by his residence 
added to its renown. It became famous 
as the home of the American diplomat 
and philosopher, and was distinguished 
for its hospitality and good cheer. So- 
cial entertainment is not the supreme 
duty of diplomacy, but it holds an im- 
portant place in that service, and it was 
not neglected by Franklin. 

Immediately. on his arrival he ad- 
dressed himself to the study of the lan- 
guage of the country. When a young 
man he had acquired a reading knowl- 
edge of French; but now, at the age of 
seventy, he became fairly proficient in it 
for conversation and friendly and unoffi- 
cial correspondence. He thus put him- 
self in a position to make the most of the 
welcome that was extended to him in all 
circles of society. J His example is a 
standing reproach to the many American 
diplomats of later years, who have been 
content-to pass their term in.the country 
to which they have been accredited with- 
out acquiring a knowledge of its lan- 
guage. 

The negotiation of treaties is the high- 
est function which a diplomatic repre- 
sentative is called upon to discharge, and 
the one which requires the greatest skill 
and circumspection on his part. It fell 
to the lot of Dr. Franklin during his 
residence in Paris to participate’ in the 
negotiation of treaties of the most mo- 
mentous importance to his country and 
of the highest interest in international 
law. It is not possible within the limits 
of this paper to review in detail these 
negotiations, but three of them call for 
at least a passing notice. 

The chief object for which Dr. Frank- 
lin was sent abroad was to secure the 
recognition of the independence of the 
revolted colonies thru the making of 
treaties of commerce; and he carried 









with him to Paris the form of a commer- 
cial treaty carefully drawn for that pur- 
pose. On.his arrival the French E ov. 
ernment was not prepared for. that step. 
and he and his colleagues of the commis- 
sion spent more than a year of weary 
waiting and labor, till at last the triumph 
of arms made the work of diplomacy 
easy. Saratoga is reckoned by Creasy 
as one of the fifteen decisive battles of 
the world. Its effect was conclusive 
upon the French Court. After that event 
it was ready to enter into a treaty with 
the colonies, but it desired that it should 
be not only one of commerce, but of al- 
liance. 

While there was much sympathy in 
France for the rising republic, the mo- 
tives which influenced the Court. were 
purely practical. It saw the opportunity 
to cripple the power and growth of its 
rival and hereditary enemy and hoped for 
commercial advantages. Hence it sought 
for alliance. Franklin and his colleagues 
did not hesitate to exceed the instruc- 
tions of Congress and make the inde. 
pendence of their country a certainty. 
It was not for them to consider the later 
consequences of the alliance ; their imme- 
diate struggle was for independence. 

It lowers the dignity of the negotia- 
tions somewhat when we learn that the 
only article which gave the negotiators 
any trouble wa$ that providing for the 
export of molasses from the French 
West Indies to enable our New England 
forefathers to more freely manufacture 
rum. The signing of the French treaties 
was a memorable event for the embryo 
nation, but even more so for Franklin. 
He recorded that when he withdrew 
from his excoriation at the Privy Coun- 
cil in London: “I made no return of the 
injury by abusing my adversaries; but 
held a cool, sullen silence, reserving my- 
self to some future opportunity.” That 
opportunity had come. In signing the 
treaty of alliarice he was giving Britain 
the most fatal blow she had ever re- 
ceived ; and at the-ceremony he appeared 
again in the suit of spotted Manchester 
velvet. 

The circumstances attending the treaty 
with Great Britain of peace and indepen- 
dence is too famiiiar to call for recital 
here. Three of the first statesmen of 
America took part in its negotiation. It 
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was initiated by Franklin alone, and the 
terms as substantially concluded were 
early given by him to the British Gov- 
ernment. Because of his illness the de- 
tails and framing of the convention were 
attended to by Jay, and John Adams ar- 
rived in Paris only in time to participate 
in the closing discussion and to approve 
what Jay had done. 

The result was not reached without 
some disagreement and friction among 


~ the American commissioners, and the 








of the commissioners it was Franklin, 
and he only, who could appease their 
ally. 

The treaty of amity and commerce 
with Prussia of 1785 was the last act of 
the Doctor before his return to America. 
It was only of special significance, be- 
cause it was the most serious effort which 
up to that time had been made to alle- 
viate the horrors of war by treaty stipu- 
lations, and it contained two advanced 
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friends of Adams and Franklin have dis- 
puted as to whom the greatest credit was 
due for the important achievement: A 
similar discussion occurred as to the rel- 
ative merits of Monroe and Livingston 
respecting the Louisiana treaty: and the 
peace commissioners at Ghent, in 1814, 
especially Clay and J. QO. Adams, were 
far from harmonious. The better judg- 
ment of history is that to Franklin be- 
longs the chief credit for the happy re- 
sult of the negotiations. It was to him 
the British Cabinet looked for their in- 
itiation, and when the French Govern- 
ment became displeased with the action 





ition of privateering and the exemption 
in war of private property at sea. They 
were so far in advance of public opinion 
that the treaty was allowed to lapse. The 
first was after three-quarters of a cen- 
tury incorporated into public law in the 
Rules of Paris of 1856, and the second is 
still a debatable question, but likely to 
be finally adopted at the next Confer- 
ence of the Nations. They stand as a 
testimony to the prescience and philan- 
thropy of their venerated advocate. 
Treaty making, however, was not the 
only matter which demanded the time 
and talents of the American diplomat. 
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Prominent among his duties was the ob- 
taining of money and war supplies for 
the struggling colonists. Those had 
mainly to come from or through the 
French Government. Before the recog- 
nition of independence in 1778 they were 
obtained in a surreptitious manner, but 
after that event the aid was openly ren- 
dered. Congress drew freely and with- 
out warning, and Franklin had to resort 
mainly to the generosity of the French 
‘Government to maintain his country’s 
credit. It was in such work his genial 
manner and popularity with the French 
nation was of inestimable value. He 
borrowed money from the Government, 
and often had to borrow more to pay the 
interest on the former loan, so great was 
the financial straits of Congress. To his 
colleagues he wrote: “I have worried 
this friendly and generous Court with 
oft-repeated afterclap demands 

and am ashamed to show my face to the 
Minister.” Humorously he was accus- 
tomed to say the drafts of Congress were 
usually on the Bank of Hope 

He was not only the financial agent of 
his country in Paris, but its commercial 
agent, directing the sale of tobacco and 
other products sent on Congressional ac- 
count. Also he was in charge of a naval 
establishment, fitting out and dispatching 
privateers, supervising the sale of their 
prizes, and negotiating the exchange of 
prisoners taken. Among the most an- 
noying of his duties was the attention he 
had to give to officers and soldiers of for- 
tune seeking for appointments in the 
American army. 

These multifarious duties, largely for- 
eign to diplomatic functions, would seem 
sufficient to tax to the utmost the skill 
and patience of any mortal; but, in addi- 
tion, Franklin was subjected to the abuse, 
calumny; and interference of a number 
of agents—his countrymen—sent to Eu- 
rope on various duties, and who con- 
gregated in Paris. Chief among these 
was Arthur Lee, who was associated 
with: him on the Commission for the 
French - treaties. Later came John 
Adams, who was sent to replace Deane 
on the same commission. Of him Dr. 
E. E. Hale wrote: “Mr. Adams’s ap- 
pearance anywhere generally added va- 
riety to the entertainment.” 

These two gentlemen conspired to se- 


cure Franklin’s removal by Congres: 
from his post, on the ground of his sub 
serviency to the French court; that he 
was careless and inefficient in’ his busi 
ness methods; that he maintained in 
office dishonest agents, and had reached 
the age of senility. Worried by the at- 
tacks upon his character and his work 
and interference with his proper duties, 
Franklin himself asked to be relieved. 
But Congress knew too well the value of 
his services; and the combined efforts 
of his foes and himself only resulted in 
his permanent appointment as sole pleni- 
potentiary at Paris, the recall of Lee, and 
the sending of Adams elsewhere. 

Prominent, among the characteristics 
which made Franklin the most useful 
and distinguished American diplomat 
ever sent abroad was his zeal ‘to make 
himself agreeable to the court to which 
he was accredited. When Adams re- 
monstrated against his complaisance, he 
replied: “It is my intention while I stay 
here to procure what advantage I can 
for our country by endeavoring to please 
this Court.” Hence, said a French 
writer, “no one conceived it possible to 
refuse fleets and armies to the country- 
men of Franklin.” 

His brilliant conservational powers 
largely contributed to his success. In 
humor, anecdotes, and apt sayings he has 
only been rivaled by Lincoln. But he 
was no orator. Adams contrasted their 
services in Congress: “I was active and 
alert in every branch discussing 
and arguing on every question,” while 
Franklin was seen “from day to day, sit- 
ting in silence, a greater part of the time 
fast asleep in his chair.” Jefferson, writ- 
ing of the same Congress, said: “I never 
heard him [Franklin] speak ten minutes 
at-a time, nor to essay but the main 
point.” Franklin confessed: ‘I was but 
a bad speaker ; yet I generally 
carried my points.” 

The fact that he generally carried his 
point led his enemies to charge him with 
cunning. Shelburne, the British Prime 
Minister, who knew him well, wrote to Os- 
wald, his peace plenipotentiary, r referring 
to this charge: “Dr. Franklin knows 
very well how to manage a cunning man; 
but when the Doctor converses or treats 
with a man of candor there is no man 
more candid than himself.” It was the 
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worldly wisdom of “Poor Richard” ap- 
plied to diplomacy. 

As age and infirmity increased. his 
official and social cares grew heavy up- 
on him, and he repeatedly asked Con- 
gress to relieve him. At last, after nine 
years Of service in the French mission, 
in the eightieth year of his age, his resig- 
nation was accepted, and he was followed 
by Thomas Jefferson. To the question 
so often addressed to him soon after his 
arrival, “It is you, sir, who replace Dr. 
Franklin?” Mr. Jefferson usually replied, 
“No man can replace him, sir. I am 
only his successor.” And of him he 
wrote, in 1785, that “more respect and 
veneration attached to the character of 
Dr. Franklin in France than to that of 
any other person in the same country, 
foreign or native.” 
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As the venerable servant of the new 
republic was borne to the coast by the 
Queen’s litter, because of his suffering 
from gout and the gravel, to take = 
for America, he wrote back to Paris: “ 
did my last public act in this country 
just before I set out [signing the — 
with Prussia]. I have continued to wor 
till late in the day; ’tis tinie I should go 
home and go to bed.” 

A new day has dawned for him. At 
the end of a century and a quarter his 
fame shines with constantly increasing 
luster, his frailties are forgotten, and he 
is remembered only for the great services 
he rendered to his country and to the 
world. He stands out prominently in 
our history as the representative Amer- 
ican diplomat. 

Wasnincton, D. C. 


Franklin as Philosopher and Moralist 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., LL.D. 


HERE is a curious illustration of 
T the change in the use of words in 
the older John Adams’s estimate 
of Franklin. - Adams did not like Frank- 
lin. In truth, he did not like many peo- 
ple of his own time. In one of his voy- 
ages from Europe in his diplomatic days 
they fell to talking on Franklin, and 
Adams said of him that Mr. Franklin 
was a philosopher, but he was not a 
statesman. Writing near the close of his 
life, he says; Mr. Franklin was not a 
philosopher, but he was something else. 

I refer to this contrast, not to say that 
Mr. Adams had changed his mind, but 
to say that the word philosopher had one 
meaning in 1780 and another meaning in 
1820. To be a philosopher, say in the 
time of the French Encyclopedia, was to 
be what we now call a “physicist,” a 
student of what we used to call natural 
philosophy. To be a philosopher at the 
time of the Revolution, and before, was 
to be a student of electricity or chem- 
istry, or even of the laws of agriculture. 
But the word “science” gradually took 
to itself the care of physical things, and 
within our own time the words “scien- 
tist” and “physicist” have been coined 


to represent the men whom Dr. Johnson 
and the men of his time would have call- 
ed philosophers. 


1 think this is worth saying, because ° 


when Franklin went to Europe with the 
fortunes of the new-born nation in his 
hand-bag he was known in Europe 
among people of distinction mostly as a 
successful student of “natural phil- 
osophy.” He was the man who had 
drawn electricity from the clouds. He 
was the man who had smoothed the 
waves of the ocean, he was the man who 
had studied the Gulf Stream. He was a 
member of the Royal Society. On_ the 
Continent he had traveled from city to 
city and had made the personal acquaint- 
ance of the naturalists. 

All the same, Franklin was far too 
great a man to devote himself simply 
and exclusively to smoke and dust and 
mud and other things. And Europe was 
beginning to find this out, somewhat, in- 
deed, to its surprise. As early-as 1732, 
when Franklin was but twenty-six years 
old, he had begun “Poor Richard’s Al- 
manach” in Philadelphia. In 1757 he 


brought together the proverbs which, 
year by year, had filled up the vacant 
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spaces in the calendar, and published 
them together. They were printed to- 
_ gether on a large sheet of paper in Eng- 
land. Two translations were made in 
France. It was thus that it happened 
that when, at the end of 1776, Franklin 
arrived in France as the envoy of the 
new-born nation, well known already as 
a student of natural philosophy, he was 
very widely known also as “Poor Rich- 
ard,” as one who was interested in im- 


especially in Dissenting circles. His 
books probably circulated as freely in 
Boston as in London. 

Franklin says of himself that he owes 
to the public schools of Boston all the 
school instruction he ever received, us- 
ing the word schools in the plural num- 
ber. The two schools to which he re- 
fers are the Latin School, still existing, 
then kept by Nathaniel Williams, and the 
school for writing and arithmetic and 
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proving the manners, customs and 
morals of the people. 
. Franklin says of himself that, so far 
as he knows anything of his early ex- 
periences and resolutions, Defoe’s “Es- 
say on Projects” and Cotton Mather’s 
“Essay to Do Good” perhaps gave him 
a “tone of thinking that had an influence 
on some of the principal future events of 
my life.” Mather was the literary leader 
of the little Boston in which Franklin 
was born and grew up. Alas and alas! 
he made a mistake about witchcraft in 
his early life, and so, to the opinion of 
the modern Boston, he has been handed 
down as a fanatic and bigot, and not as 
one of the two men of that time who gave 
Franklin to the world. 

Defoe himself was still well known, 


other “English branches” kept by 
Brownell. At the Latin School he was 
taught the rudiments of Latin. In his 
discussions of education and instruction, 
which is a very different business from 
education, he steadily urges the impor- 
tance of an English education. But in 
the first ten years of his life in Phila- 
delphia he acquainted himself with 
French, Spanish, Italian and Latin. 
When he chooses he quotes Latin in his 
letters and essays, and while he urges 
the importance of a study of English 
language and literature as careful as the 
men of his time gave to Latin and Greek, 
he can hardly be said to discourage 4 
study of the so-called classical languages, 
except when it stands in the way of the 
study of English. 
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The training of a printing office, such 
as he had from the time he was twelve 
vears Old, is the best possible training 
for what may be called the technicali- 
ties of English grammar and even of 
English style. The difference between 
the meaning of the words, for instance, 
is revealed to an apprentice who takes 
from their separate boxes the 
Ss, p, a, ¢, 1, 0, u and s which make up 
“spacious,” when he sets up Addison’s 
hymn. He inquires what is the differ- 
ence between a “spacious firmament” 
and an “ethereal sky,” and. the “span- 
gled heavens” and a “shining frame.” 
He asks himself what Mr. Addison 
meant when he used these phrases—or if, 
indeed, he meant anything at all. All 
the knots and entanglements which be- 
long to commas, semi-colons and colons 
are revealed to this apprentice. And 
when Franklin “set up” in type his bal- 
lad of the “Light-House Keeper’s 
Daughter” and “Black Beard” he was 
acquiring without knowing it some of 
those canons of common sense which 
ruled his own admirable style and ap- 
pear in his working method of life. 

His philosophy of life appears quite 
distinctly in his management of every 
social, moral and political question. And 
it is to be observed that, with more and 
more experience, he rated very highly 
the importance of the pen in public af- 
fairs. Say if you choose that this was 
an accident. It was a very fortunate ac- 
cident for him and mankind that as a 
printer he soon learned to: address his 
little public. If there was a nuisance to 
be redressed or an improvement to be 
made, here were the type, the ink and 
the paper by which he could interest his 
neighbors. He could, indeed, if nobody 
else could. With one printer, or perhaps 
two, in the little colony, if you happened 
to be the one printer, or one of the two, 
this power of the printer impressed you; 
and in Franklin’s case he used his power. 
When he had anything to say, he said 
it; first, perhaps, to the Junto Club, and 
then to the little world of Pennsylvania. 

For such a position the boy was well 
equipped, even in the two schools of 
Boston, and afterward, before he was of 
age, by his life in London and his work 
asa young man there. He was but nine- 
teen years old when he returned ‘from 


London to Philadelphia. The next year 
he was ready with type, ink and press— 
equipped for the printer’s career of less 
than thirty years which made him the 
first diplomatist of the world. 

It is not difficult to trace in his com- 
mon sense philosophy of life the happy 
lessons of the surroundings of youth 
and early manhood. Is there, perhaps a 
habit now, when men speak of Frank- 
lin’s philosophy of daily life, to speak as 
if it were a stingy or narrow philosophy? 
“A penny saved is two pence earned,” 
“Time is money,” and such axioms of 
Poor Richard are cited as if Franklin 
had nothing. better than parsimony to 
preach—and as if he did not know the 
difference between parsimony and econ- 
omy. He did know very well. But he 
also knew how to hit a nail, if he had a 
nail to hit. And if he were making 
proverbs for a people whose special fault 
at the moment was that they were waste- 
ful in drink or food or in dress, he told 
them so, without if or but. He was not 
afraid but that they would make quite 
enough of the necessary allowances for 
the stringent form of his epigrams. 

He publistied the first number of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” in 1732. 
In the daily pages of the almanac, 
which children in especial liked to study, 
in the vague directions to “expect foul 
weather about this time”—he found the 
space which should tell men that “God 
helps them that’ help themselves,” “The 
sleeping fox catches no poultry,” “Early 
to bed, early to rise,” and he im- 
proved it. 

Nearly a generation after, these words 
of good sense, real economy—yes, but 
real adventure as well—were brought to- 
gether. They found friends in philan- 
thropic circles in England and France. 
They were printed in Broadsides with 
pictures, as instructions to men and 
women, “how to be healthy and wealthy 
and wise.” The almanac attained im- 
mense popularity. Ten thousand copies 
were sold in a year when there were not 
2,000,000 people in the colonies, of 
whom not half could read. Somebody 
has calculated that this corresponds to 
a sale of nearly 500,000 copies in the 
United States of today. He says some- 
where that in France there was quite a 
habit among philanthropic people to give 
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the Broadsides which printed the 
French version to peasant tenants, who 
posted them in sight of all who came 
into their cabins. It was so, as has been 
said, that when he made his long visit 
to France he was already known to the 
French people, not simply as a natural 
philosopher, but as a counsellor of man- 
ners, morals and, indeed, in life. 

And to this hour it is that covert or 
open counsel for life which is shot in, 
more or less visibly, in the web of all 
which he writes, which gives the eternal 
interest, either to his letters or to his 
essays. One may refer to the boy who 
spent too much for his whistle as he re- 
fers to the lion of A£sop or the fox and 
the grapes. 

It is quite idle to go into discussion 
as to the effect on his speculation of 
Locke or Malebranche or Descartes, or 
any other of the so-called philosophers 
in fashion in his time. The familiar 
statement that his is a common sense 
philosophy will hold. Whoever wants 
to trace it to its origin will do best by 
studying his matchless autobiography 
and the history of his after life, even 
affectionately. 

Not but that he knew about Locke 
and Hobbes and Shaftsbury and Male- 
branche and Descartes and the “Essay 
on Man” as well as another knew them. 
But Franklin was pre-eminently a man 
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of his time from day to day. From the 
time of the pirate Black Beard till he 
presided ‘over the Constitutional Con- 
vention, seventy years crowded as full 
as any years in history have been, he lid 
the duties next his hand. For his neigh- 
bor or for his country there was, every- 
day something to be done. In the tal- 
low chandler’s shop, at the Latin 
School, in learning to “cypher,” in sct- 
ting type, or in peddling ballads there 
was something to be done, probably 
something for other people. And after- 
ward; Philadelphia needs a fire com- 
pany, or it needs a public library, or it 
needs to have its streets paved. It is 
this thing today, it is that thing to- 
morrow. He has to teach Braddock 
about feeding troops, or he has to meas- 
ure the temperature of the Gulf Stream. 
There is something to do and he does it. 
‘Of such a life you find the reflection 
in his philosophy of life. I am apt to 
think that the very close resemblance 
between his written style and the all but 
matchless English of Defoe comes from 
the habit, which you may almost call a 
passion, of doing the thing which is to 
be done in as quick time as possible. [ 
do not say that he learned it from De- 
foe’s “Essay on Projects.” But I think 
that the school in which Defoe and 
Franklin both lived tempered and modi- 
fied the English style with which they 
wrote. Franklin was on the committee 
which drew the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He assented cordially, I sup- 
pose, to the draft made by Jefferson. 
But if he had it to write he would have 
never written “When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have united it to another.” 

Some one has said that Franklin’s 
essays ate read as eagerly as thev were 
ever read. I am not sure as to this, but 
I am sure that any one who knows him 
well is constantly reverting to them. It 
is indeed very curious to see how often 
his parables, or his proverbs, and his 
jokes fit in with the exigencies and 
speculations of today. 

But let no one think that the advice 
which is given or the lesson which 1s 
taught is materialistic. Only yesterday 
some one said to me that you always 
found Franklin an apostle of hope, even 
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in the darkest hours, as men call them, 
of history. “Is it true that General 
Howe has taken Philadelphia, Dr. 
Franklin ?” “No,” said Franklin; 
“Philadelphia has-taken General Howe,” 
an epigram which proved perfectly true. 
That good-natured optimism runs all the 
way through. It gives light and life and 
heat to his famous Examination before 
the House of Commons.- Perhaps it is 
worth while to say to young readers to- 
day that the only two men who com- 
prehended in the least the physical great- 
ness of America, when the treaty of In- 
dependence was made, were the optim- 
ists George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Franklin had an indifference, almost 
amusing, to the sectarian divisions of the 
Christian Church. In our day he would 
have had some amusing and fine parables 
in ridicule of its confederations. He 
grew up in a Puritan town, he lived half 
his life among Quakers ; his near friends 
in England were Low Church Episco- 
palians, his near friends in France were 
Nothing-arians, who professed to be 
Roman Catholics. Well, it is perfectly 
true that he was such a Gallio that he 
“cared for none of these things’”—that 
is, he did not care a snuff of a candle 
for the differences about which so-called 
Christians quarreled so cheerfully. He 
who knew everything else was so ridicu- 
lously ignorant about. Ordination that 
when the American gentlemen were re- 
fused ordination in the Episcopal Church 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Franklin coolly asked them if he should 
not get some of his Roman Catholic 
friends to ordain them instead—as you 
might offer a friend “Ayer’s cherry 
pectoral for his cough because he had 
not Brown’s troches at hand. And 
really, Franklin had no idea of the moun- 
tains he proposed to hew down by a note 
to some Catholic abbé. Because of this 
ever amusing indifference to sect there 
has grown up a doubt in extreme circles 
whether Franklin were what is called a 
religious man. But it is quite certain, 
nothing is more certain, that he recog- 
nized the Divine Providence, the being 
and love of God, the work and gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and the immortality of man, 
and that he was eager to take part as a 
Christian man in the best work of the 


Christian Church. As late as 1765 
George Whitefield wrote, “Our trusted 
friend Dr. Franklin has gained immortal 
honor.” 

When Franklin was more than sev- 
enty he joined with a “noble lord” in 
prsracy | a revision of the book of Com- 
mon Prayer. It would be worth while 
for some one to reprint this today. It 
omits the compulsory reading of the les- 
sons from the Old Testament, but it re- 
tains the New Testament lessons; it 
retains the services for baptism, matri- 
mony, and the communion. Indeed, it 
might happen that a British consul in 
some chapel outside the island might 
join in the service and not know but he 
was at home. In France they thought 
he was a Quaker, because he wore a 
Quaker coat buttoned up to the neck. I 
think Whitefield thought he was a Meth- 
odist, because he always came to hear 
him preach. As the anecdote above im- 
plies, he did not know the difference be- 
tween an Episcopalian and a Roman 
Catholic; but all the same, he was one 
of the men who, as the English Prayer 
Book says in its grand way, “profess and 
call themselves Christians.” 

Wasuincton, D. C. 
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RANKLIN has left almost as full 
F and satisfactory an account of his 
relations with the British admin- 
istration in 1774 and 1775 as of his rela- 
tions with the representatives of the king 
and proprietary in the colonial govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania. In both cases he 
was of the opposition, and in both cases 
his advice and opinion were sought by 
the heads of control. His common sense, 
his wide knowledge of men and affairs, 
and his habit of speculation, tempered 
by such rules as inductive science then 
afforded, give to his judgments a shrewd 
ripeness that either confounded or de- 
lighted his opponents. Once the royal 
Postmaster General in the colonies, once 
the agent in England of five of the colo- 
nies, and long trusted by ministerial 


agents, he occupied a peculiar position 
of influence and even authority in Great 
Britain as in America. The incident of 
sending the Hutchinson letters to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, which did so much to 


arouse the indignation and opposition of 
the colonies against the representative of 
the King, also tended to diminish Frank- 
lin’s authority in England. Only on one 
side, however, for it stamped him as a 
colony man in the dispute, and he gained 
in America more than he lost in Great 
Britain. It was while under this cloud 
that he first came into personal relations 
with Lord Chatham. 

In 1757 he had made several attempts 
to be introduced to Chatham, then Prime 
Minister, but found him either too great 
a man or too much occupied in affairs of 
greater moment than that represented by 
Franklin. The Minister’s secretaries 
would consult Franklin, but the Minister 
himself, admired from a distance, was 
considered by Franklin as inaccessible. 
Seventeen years later the opportunity to 
meet came, and undér conditions greatly 
flattering to the American. For Chat- 
ham had been more remote than ever. 
His pride, his sense of self-sufficiency 
and his power had long tended to make 
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him. depend upon himself, and he had 
often embarrassed his followers by fram- 
ing and submitting to Parliament meas- 
ures on which he had neither consulted 
them nor given an intimation of his in- 
tention. His suffering from gout reacted 
on his temper, making him morose and 
gloomy, and he lived at Hayes almost in 
retirement, much feared by his enemies 
and an object of apprehension to his 
friends. The American troubles called 
him from this retirement and gave him 
the opportunity to crown his career by a 
noble appeal for the rights of men, op- 
pressed by administrative wrongs; and 
to Franklin he turned for counsel. 

The first Continental Congress closed 
its session in October, 1774. Before its 
proceedings could reach England the 
King dissolved Parliament, and by new 
elections obtained a body more subject 
to his control, and more easily turned 
against the prayers of the colonists. In 
August Franklin was told that Chatham 
wished to see him, and in company with 
Lord Stanhope he went to Hayes, where 
he was received “with an abundance of 
civility.” In the general talk which took 
place between them there was little room 
for difference of opinion. Chatham en- 
couraged the colonies to continue firm 
and united in defending by all peaceable 
and legal means their constitutional 
rights. He was the leader of the oppo- 
sition in Parliament. Franklin chimed 
in with this opinion, and enlarged upon 
the late wrong politics which threatened 
the growth of the empire, and hoped that 
his lordship might unite with the other 
great and wise men of the British nation 
to rescue it out of the “mangling hands 
of the present set of blundering Minis- 
ters.” He could give assurances that the 
colonists did not aim at independence. 
The two men parted with expressions of 
mutual esteem and with promises of fu- 
ture conferences. 

The condition of English politics 
promised little benefit from an attempt 
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to stem the current setting against the 
interests. of America. It required all the 
more courage in Chatham to risk his 
own popularity and power, and the inter- 
ests of his party in undertaking to de- 
fend those interests. Lord Dartmouth, 
well informed as he was on colonial mat- 
ters, was sounding Franklin on terms of 
conciliation, and even North did not con- 


many and rejected by Parliament. The 
full grievances of the colonies had now 
been laid before the world in formal and 
official terms, and the full demands for 
remedy had been submitted. Franklin 
at once communicated them to Lord 
Chatham, whose opinion of their temper, 
moderation and wisdom is well known, 
treasonable as it must have appeared to 
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sider it bad policy to learn what were 
Franklin’s opinions on the rising con- 
troversy. Of ministerial policy there 
was little of a peaceful character, and 
concession was not to be admitted with- 
out some serious penalty for the mis- 
deeds of the past. While thus groping 
for something definite the papers of the 
Congress were received, admired by 


the ministry of that day. The Earl inti- 
mated when they met that possibly he 
might, if his health permitted, submit 
something to Parliament on the Ameri- 
can troubles, on which he would wish to 
have previously the sentiments of Frank- 
lin. Fortunately his health did permit. 
On January 2oth, 1775, he took Franklin 
to the House, where he made the motion 
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to withdraw the troops from Boston, 
which was promptly rejected. The ap- 
pearance of the two men together gave 
rise to some speculation, as a knowledge 
of their meetings was confined to a very 


ly upon the subject, and intended soon 
to lay before them the results, in a plan 
for healing the differences and restoring 


-peace to the empire. 


A few days after Franklin went to 
Hayes and learned that the plan had 


few. While Chatham merely criticised 
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the acts of the ministry, Franklin’s influ- 
ence could not be suspected or meas- 
ured; and when the Ministers taunted 
Chatham with criticising their policy 
without offering something better, he re- 
plied that he had thought long and close- 


been prepared and had been submitted to 
Lord Camden on some legal points. As 
soon as transcribed it would be shown to 
Franklin, and no other persons were to 
see it before it was submitted to Parlia- 
ment. The plan was prepared in the 
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form of an act of Parliament, and was 
brought to Franklin’s lodging by Chat- 
ham himself, who kept his equipage 
standing in the street before his door for 
more than two hours, thus giving rise 
again to much speculation on the rela- 
tions between the two men. 

The plan was copied by Franklin, to 
be transmitted to Congress, and it is 
Franklin’s note attached to this copy 
from which the reproduction is made. 
Its nature need not be described in this 


A Colonial Bank Note, Printed by Benjamin Franklin. 


place, for it is, in itself, a paper of some 
notoriety, as well from the reputation of 
Chatham as from a belief widely enter- 
tained at the time, that Franklin was 
something more than an adviser, and 
was largely responsible for the docu- 
ment. Of that there is no evidence, and 
the secretive manner in which Chatham 
is known to have prepared his measures 
emphasizes Franklin’s account of its pro- 
duction and the little part any other per- 
son could have had in it. Only a single 
word, “constitutions,” after charters, was 
due to Franklin. The endorsement by 
Franklin shows the fate of the measure. 


To Thompson he wrote: 

“Lord Chatham’s bill, tho on so important 
a subject, and offered by so great a character, 
and supported by such able and learned 
speakers as Camden, etc., etc., was heard with 
as much contempt as they could have shown 
to a ballad offered by a drunken porter.” 

There is no evidence that Chatham and 
Franklin again met or communicated 
with one another. 

No document could speak more elo- 
quently of Franklin’s position in Eng- 
land at the time. He represented an un- 
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popular cause, and was called upon to 
defend the colonies when all the machin- 
ery of administration had been directed 
to obtain a complete denial of justice to 
their plans. Chatham, once the leading 
Commoner in England, now helpless in 
the Lords as an advocate of reconcilia- 
tion, turned to the one man who could 
give advice and counsel moderate meas- 
ures. The conferences between the two 
men were as dramatic in time as in mat- 
ter, and fortunately Franklin has placed 
on record his part in them, of which this 
bill of concession and recognition forms 
an important tho melancholy part. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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HERE is a certain embarrassment 
T in dealing with Franklin as a man 
of letters, for the simple reason 

that he was never, in the strict sense of 
the word, concerned with letters at all. 
He lived in an age of writers, and of 
writing he did his full share; but one 
cannot go through the ten volumes of 
his collected works, or the three volumes 
of the admirable new edition now print- 
ing under the care of Mr. Smyth,’ with- 
out feeling the presence of an intellect, 
enormously energetic, to be sure, but 
directed to practical rather than ideal 
ends. Were it not for the consummate 
ease with which his mind moved, there 
would indeed be something oppressive 
in this display of unresting energy. Poli- 
tics, religion, ethics, science, agriculture, 
navigation, hygiene, the mechanical arts, 
journalism, music, education—in all 
these fields he was almost equally at 
home, and every subject came from un- 
der his touch simplified and enlarged; 
on his tomb might have been engraved 
the epitaph, Nihil tetigit quod non re- 
novavit. He had perhaps the most clari- 
fying and renovating intellect of that 
keenly alert age, and to know his writ- 
ings is to be familiar with half the ac- 
tivities of the eighteenth century. Yet 
his pen still lacked that final spell which 
transmutes life into literature. He was 
ever engaged in enforcing a present les- 
son or producing an immediate result, 
and his busy brain could not pause long 
enough to listen to those hidden powers 
that all the while murmur in remote 
voices the meaning of the puppets and 
the puppet-actions of the world. Like 
his contemporary, Voltaire, and to a far 
higher degree, his personality was 
greater than any separate piece of writ- 
ing. The real charm of Voltaire is most 
felt in the Correspondence, where there 
is no attempt to escape from his own 
personal interests, and in the same way 
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the better approach to Franklin’s works 
is thru the selected edition so arranged by 
Mr. Bigelow as to form a continuous and 
familiar narrative of his life.’ 

But something is still wanting. 
Franklin the man is so much larger 
than Franklin the writer that, like his 
other contemporary, Dr. Johnson, he 
needs a Boswell to give him his true 
place in literature. Some indication of 
what such a work might be we have in 
Parton’s solid and self-respecting vol- 
umes’. Here the practical achievements 
of the man, the supreme versatility of his 
mind, his dominance over the world, and 
his own powers of expression are so 
brought together as to create a figure 
almost comparable to the great person- 
alities that arise from the memoirs of 
Boswell and Lockhart and Froude. But 
Parton labored under certain disabilities. 
He had, in the first place, to proceed 
from a very imperfect edition of Frank- 


lin’s writings, which did not even in- 


clude the complete autobiography; and 
he lacked something of the finished lit- 
erary skill and psychological insight re- 
quired for his task. His Life is, I ven- 
ture to say, the most interesting work 
of its kind yet produced in this country, 
vastly superior to the mutilated lives of 
Franklin that have since been turned out 
for flighty readers, but it still leaves room 
for a book which might be a possession 
forever, an honor to American letters. 
And I have in mind at least one of our 
younger historians who could thus, if 
his other self-imposed tasks did not pre- 
vent, enroll his name among the few im- 
mortal biographers. 

For Franklin would meet such a biog- 
rapher more than half way. Whether 
from some histrionic instinct in his own 
nature, or from some secret sympathy be- 
tween his individual will and the forces 
that play upon mankind, the supreme 


*Tue Lire or BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, WRITTEN BY 
Himsetr. By John Bigelow. 3 vols. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Fifth Edition, 1905. 

* Lire anD TIMES oF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By/ames 
Parton. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. 
(First published in 1864.) 
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moments of his career follow one an- 
other like the artificial tableaux of a 
drama. As a man of science his prime 
achievement was to discover the iden- 
tity of lightning and the electric fiuid: 
Eripuit celo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis. 
Not from himself but from others comes 
the story of his dramatic experiment: 
How with a silk kite constructed for the 
purpose he stole away unobserved with 
his son one day in June of 1752 when a 
storm threatened, and how they sent up 
the kite, and then sought the shelter 
of an open cowshed. The cord, except 
the silk end which they held in their 
hands, was hempen, and became, when 
wet, an excellent conductor. At the 
juncture of the hemp and the silk was a 
metal key, which was connected with a 
Leyden jar. The storm came and a 
thunder cloud passed directly over the 
kite, but still there was no sign of elec- 
tricity. The philosopher was in despair 
and began to fear that the fine theories 
he had spread abroad would end in mock- 
ery, when, suddenly, the fibers of the 
hempen string stood on end. He applied 
his knuckle to the key and felt the cus- 
tomary shock, and knew that he could 
justify himself in the eyes of Europe. 
Even more striking, if less picturesque, 
is the scene which may stand as the cli- 
max of his long struggle to preserve the 
union of England and the colonies. It 
was in 1774, when he was in London as 
Commissioner for Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, and when the feeling of 
irritation on both sides was at the fever 
point. A friendly member of Parliament 
had put into Franklin’s hands certain let- 
ters in which Governor Hutchinson, of 
Massachusetts, tho a native-born Ameri- 
can, had urged the most repressive meéas- 
ures against the colonies. These Frank- 
lin, by permission, had transmitted to 
Boston, where they naturally raised a 
storm of indignation. Complications en- 
sued in London,-a fatal duel was fought, 
and Franklin, tho his part in the affair 
was perfectly honorable, had given an 
opportunity to his enemies for abusive 
defamation. And they did not miss the 
occasion. A petition had been laid before 
the Privy. Council to remove Governor 
Hutchinson, and Franklin was sum- 
moned to meet that honorable body in 
the so-called Cockpit. “All the cour- 


tiers,’ Franklin wrote home afterward, 
“were invited, as to an entertainment, 
and there never was such an appearancé 
of Privy Councillors on any occasion, 
not less than thirty-five, besides an im- 
mense crowd of other auditors. . . . 
The Solicitor-General [Mr. Wedder- 
burn] then went into what he called a 
history of the province for the last ten 
years, and bestowed plenty of abuse upon 
it, mingled with encomium on the gov- 
ernors. But the favorite part of his dis- 
course was leveled against your. agent, 
who stood there the butt of his invective 
ribaldry for near an hour, not a single 
lord adverting to the impropriety and in- 
decency of treating a public messenger 
in sO ignominious a manner. . . . If 
he had done a wrong, in obtaining and 
transmitting the letters, that was not the 
tribunal where he was to be accused and 
tried. The cause was already before the 
Chancellor. Not one of their lordships 
checked and recalled the orator to the 
business before them, but, on the con- 
trary, a very few excepted, they seemed 
to enjoy highly the entertainment, and 
frequently burst out in loud applause. 
This part of his speech was thought so 
good that they have since printed it, in 
order to defame me everywhere, and 
particularly to destroy my reputation on 
your side of the water; but the grosser 
parts of the abuse are omitted, appearing, 
I suppose, in their own eyes, too foul to 
be seen on paper.” It would be interest- 
ing to know what the Council thought 
worthy to expunge. As printed, the 
speech of Wedderburn was sufficiently 
vituperative, one would think. 

“I hope, my Lords,” he exclaimed, with thun- 
derous voice and vehement beating of his fist 
on the cushion before him—‘“I hope, my Lords, 
you will mark and brand the man, for the 
honor of this country, of. Europe, and of man- 
kind. He has forfeited all the respect 
of societies and of men. Into what companies 
will he hereafter go with an unembarrassed 
face, or the honest intrepidity of virtue? Men 
will watch him with a jealous eye; they will 
hide their papers from him, and lock up their 
escritoirs. He will henceforth esteem it a libel 
to be called a man of letters; homo trium lit- 
lerarum (i. e., fur, thief)! .. He not 
only took away the letters of one brother; but 
kept himself concealed till he nearly occa- 
sioned the murder of the other. It is impossi- 
ble to read his account, expressive of the cool- 
est and most deliberate malice, without horror. 

Amidst these tragical events, of one 
person nearly murdered, of another answer- 
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able for the issue, of a worthy governor hurt 
in his dearest interests, the fate of America in 
suspense; here is a man who, with the utmost 
insensibility of remorse, stands up and vows 
himself the author of all. I can compare it 
only to Zanga, in Dr. Young’s ‘Revenge’: 


“*Know then ’t was I. 
I forged the letters—J disposed the picture— 
I hated, J despised, and J destroy.’ 


1 ask, my Lords, whether the revengeful tem- 
per attributed, by poetic fiction only, to the 
bloody African is not surpassed by the cool- 
ness and apathy of the wily American?” 

The scene is dramatic in the extreme 
—the vociferous, malignant accuser, the 
lords gloating over their victim, nodding 
approval to the bully and breaking out 
into laughter when the slander was most 
virulent; and Franklin, all the while 
standing at one end of the room in the 
recess by the chimney, erect, motionless, 
with countenance, as an eye-witness de- 
scribed it, as unchangeable as if carved 
out of wood. He wore, we are told, a 
full dress suit of spotted Manchester vel- 
vet. On a memorable day, just four 
years later, when the treaty with France 
was to be signed, he took pains to appear 
in the same conspicuous garb—he was 
ever a humorist, this wily American! 
For the rest, the epigram of Horace 
Walpole is sufficiently well known: 
Sarcastic Sawney, swol’n with spite and prate, 
On silent Franklin poured his venal hate. 
The ¢alm philosopher, without reply, 
Withdrew, and gave his country liberty. 

Franklin, I believe, never met Dr. 
Johnson ; and this is a pity, for the clash 
.between the dictator’s burly insolence 
and Franklin’s irresistible wit would have 
furnished an unforgettable pendant to the 
ignominy of the Cockpit. He was, how- 
ever, brought face to face with the only 
other personality entirely of that age 
comparable to his own...In 1778 Vol- 
taire, an old man tottering to the grave, 
revisited Paris to accept the homage of 
the city and to die. The American en- 
voys were received in his chamber, and 
there the patriarch of the terrible new 
faith that was permeating society pro- 
nounced a solemn blessing upon the rép- 
resentative of the rising generation. 
“When I gave my benediction,” he wrote 
a few days later, “to the grandson of the 
sage and illustrious Franklin, the most 
honorable man of America, I spoke only 
these words, God and liberty! All who 
were present shed tears.” But the petted 
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spokesmen of the century were to mect 
on a more eminent stage and in a more 
noteworthy scene. At a public session 
of the Academy of Sciences the two 
“philosophers” sat together on the plat- 
form, the lodestone of all eyes. What 
happened can best be related in the words 
of John Adams, a curious and jealous 
observer : 


Voltaire and Franklin were both preseut, 
and there presently arose a general cry that 
M. Voltaire and M. Franklin should be intro- 
duced to each other. This was done, and they 
bowed and spoke to each other. This was no 
satisfaction; there must be something more 
Neither of our philosophers seemed to divine 
what was wished or expected. They, however, 
took each other by the hand; but this was not 
enough. The clamor continued until the ex- 
clamation came out, “Ji faut s’embrasser a la 
Francaise!” The two aged actors upon this 
great theater of philosophy and frivolity then 
embraced each other by hugging one another 
in their arms and kissing each other’s cheeks, 
and then the tumult subsided. And the cry 
immediately spread thruout the kingdom, and 
1 suppose over all Europe, “Qu’ il était char- 
mant de voir embrasser Solon et Sophocie!” 


This great theater of philosophy and 
frivolity! Dear sir, it is the world of the 


eighteenth century you are naming so 
petulantly, the stage on which you, too, 
are playing a lesser but no mean part. 
Nor would it be easy to find a tableau 
more strikingly significant of the powers 
that had already given freedom to Amer- 
ica and were soon to set France and all 


Europe ablaze. It might seem as if the 
Demon of history had chosen Franklin 
to be the protagonist in the successive 
acts of that drama of mingled tragedy 
and comedy in which the people of the 
nations were shuffled about as pawns. 
Other scenes might be quoted as minor 
episodes in that stupendous drama—the 
presentation of Franklin to his Majesty 
Louis XVI, wherein Franklin’s wig was 
so comical a factor; the receipt of the 
news of Burgoyne’s surrender ; and long 
before these the interrogation of Frank- 
lin before the British Parliament. As 
the last and most beautiful scene we 
must pass on-to another parliament 
which was sitting in a far less sumptu- 
ous hall, It was in September of 1787, 
and the Convention of the States at Phil- 
adelphia had, after long uncertainties, 
drafted the Constitution which was to 
justify and make perpetual the labors of 
which Franklin had borne so heavy a 
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share. The story is related by Madison, 
that while “the last members were sign- 
ing, Dr. Franklin, looking toward the 
president’s chair, at the back of which a 
rising sun happened to be painted, ob- 
served to a few members near him that 
painters had found it difficult to distin- 
guish in their art a rising from a setting 
sun. ‘I have,’ he said, ‘often and often, 
in the course of the session, and ‘the vi- 
cissitudes of my hopes and fears as to 
its issue, looked at,that behind the presi- 
dent, without being able to tell whether 
it was rising or setting; but now, at 
length, I have the happiness to khow that 
it is a rising and not a setting sun.””” So 
it was the venerable man pronounced 
upon the work of his generation and sa- 
luted those who were about to take up 
the burden. 

Franklin was not precisely a man of 
letters, yet his life is almost literature, 
and out of it might be made one of the 
great books. Not only do the salient 
events of his career take on a dramatic 
form that is already a kind of literary 
expression, but he goes further than that 
and meets the biographer half way, using 
language as one of his chief instruments 
of activity. How carefully he trained 
himself to this end every reader of the 
Autobiography knows. From childhood 
he was an eager and critical reader, and 
few pages of his memoirs are written 
with more warmth of recollection than 
those which tell of the books he contrived 
to buy, Bunyan’s works first of all. He 
seems to think that the “Spectator” had 
the predominating influence on his style, 
and apparently he was still undeg sixteen 
when an odd volume of that work set 
him to studying seriously. His method 
was to read one of the essays and then 
after a number of days to rewrite it from 
a few written hints, striving to make his 
own language:as correct and elegant as 
the original ; or, again, he turned an essay 
into verse and back again into prose 
from memory. “I also,” he adds, “some- 
times jumbled my collection of hints into 
confusion, and after some weeks endeav- 
ored to reduce them into the best order 
before I began to form the full sen- 
tences and complete the paper. This 
was to teach me method in the arrange- 
ment of thoughts. By comparing my 
work afterward with the original I dis- 
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covered many faults and amei.ded them; 
but I sometimes had the pleasure of far-_ 

_ cying that, in certain particulars of small 
import, I had been lucky enough to im- 
prove the method or the language, and 
this encouraged me to think I might pos- 
.sibly in time come to be a tolerable Eng- 
lish writer, of which I was extremely 
ambitious.” His method—on the whole 
one of the best of disciplines, better; I 
think, than the system of themes now 
employed in our colleges—could scarcely 
have been anything for Franklin save a 
precocious discovery, altho it had, of 
course, been used long before his day. 
Cicero tells how the orator Crassus had 
begun to form himself on a plan not es- 
sentially different, but turned from this 
to the more approved exercise of con- 
verting the Greek writers into equivalent 
Latin. Vertere Greca in Latinum ver- 
teres nostri oratores optimum judica- 
bant, said Quintilian; and Franklin’s 
language would have gained in richness 
if he, too, had proceeded a step further 
and undergone the discipline of compar- 
ing his English with the classics. 

As it is, he made himself one of the 
masters of that special style of the eigh- 
teenth century which concealed a good 
deal of art under apparent, even obtru- 
sive, negligences. He professed to model 
himself on Addison, but his real affinity 
is-more with Swift; or, rather, he lies 
between the two, with something harsher 
than the suave impertinence of Addison, 
yet without the terrible savagery of the 
Dean. In particular he affected Swift’s 
two weapons of irony and the hoax, and, 
if he did not quite make literature with 
them, he at least made history, which his 
predecessor could not do. Sometimes he 
was content to borrow an invention bod- 
ily-—“‘convey the wise it call”—as when 
he badgered a rival almanac maker by 
foretelling the date of his death and then 
calmly proving the truth of the prophecy 
out of the poor fellow’s angry protesta- 
tions. And entirely in the vein of Swift, 
if not so palpably stolen, are a number 
of his political pamphlets, notably, in the 
way of irony, the “Rules for Reducing 
a Great Empire to a Small One.” As 
for his hoaxes they were innumerable 
and astonishingly effective. They all 
point back to the incorrigible Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, altho one of the most famous 
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of them was probably suggested by Wal- 
pole’s fictitious letter of Frederick the 
Great, which drove Rousseau one stage 
further into lunacy. To expose the hol- 
lowness of Great Britain’s claim to ab- 
solute ownership of America because 
that country had been colonized by Eng- 
lishmen, Franklin took advantage of the 
ancient German settlement of England 
and published a so-called “Edict of the 
King of Prussia.” The result he tells in 
a letter to his son (October 6th, 1773) : 


What made it the more noticed here was 
that people reading it were, as the phrase is, 
taken in, till they had got half thru it, and 
imagined it a real edict, to which mistake I 
suppose the King of Prussia’s character must 
have contributed. I was down at Lord Le 
Despencer’s when the post brought that day’s 
papers. Mr. Whitchead was there, too (Paul 
Whitehead, the author of “Manners”), who 
runs early thru all the papers, and tells the 
company what he finds remarkable. He had 
them in another room, and we were chatting 
in the breakfast parlor, when he came running 
in to us, out of breath, with the paper in his 
hand. “Here!” says he, “here’s news for ye!” 
All stared, and I as much as anybody, and he 
went on to read it. When he had read two or 
three paragraphs, a gentleman present said, 
“Damn his impudence. I dare say we shall 
hear by next post that he is upon his march 
with one hundred thousand men to back this.” 
Whitehead, who is very shrewd, soon after be- 
gan to smoke it, and, looking in my face, said, 
“T'll be hanged if this is not some of your 
American jokes upon us!” The reading went 
on, and ended with abundance of laughing, 
and a general verdict that it. was a fair hit; 
and the piece was cut out of the paper and 
preserved in my Lord’s collection. 


Other hoaxes were not so readily de- 
tected, and have even crept into sober 
history and criticism. There is the no- 
torious “Speech of Polly Baker,” which 
the Abbé Raynal quoted to illustrate a 
point of law in his “Histoire des Deux 
Indes,” and which he refused to ex- 
punge when informed of its source. 
“Very well, doctor,” said he with per- 
fect nonchalance; “I had rather relate 
your stories than other men’s truths.” 
And there is the no less notorious pro- 
posal for a “New Version of the Bible,” 
in which Franklin, under the plea of 
modernizing the text, altered the first ‘six 
verses of Job into a satire on mon- 
archical government. The solemn com- 
ment of Matthew Arnold on the passage 
is a delightful piece of unconscious hu- 
mor; 
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I remember the relief with which, after long 
feeling the sway of Franklin’s imperturbable 
common sense, | came upon a project of his 
for a new version of the Book of Job, to re- 
place the old version, the style of which, says 
Franklin, has become obsolete and thence |css 
agreeable. “I give,” he continues, “a few 
verses, which may serve as a sample of the 
kind of version I would recommend.” We all 
recollect the famous verse in our translation: 
“Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, 
Doth Job fear God for naught?” Franklin 
makes this: “Does your Majesty imagine that 
Job’s good conduct is the effect of mere per- 
sonal attachment and affection?” I well re- 
member how, when first I read that, I drew a 
deep breath of relief, and said to myself, “Af- 
ter all, there is a stretch of humanity beyond 
Franklin’s victorious good sense.” 

Alas for the proud wit of man! These 
stumblings of a great critic may be a 
lesson in humility for us, the children of 
a later day. And after all, to use his 
own phrase, it was only a slight mis- 
placement of sarcasm; he did not mean 
Franklin’s merry skit, but was speaking, 
prophetically, of that less humorous pro- 
duction, the American Revised Version. 

Later in life, especially during his stay 
in Paris, Franklin’s satire became even 
mellower, and he took up again a form 
of writing in which he had early ex- 
celled. This was the “Bagatelle,” as he 
called it, the little apologue written in 
the lightest vein, yet containing often 
the very heart of his genial philosophy. , 
Such were the “Epitaph on Miss Ship- 


‘ley’s Squirrel,” “The Ephemera,” “The 


Whistle,” G’The Handsome and De- 
formed L 2) and the “Dialogue Be- 
tween Franklin and the Gout,” to name 
no others. How neatly turned they all 
are, how wise and gracious and tender ; 
they show how much was lost to pure 
literature by the exigencies of a busy life. 
I cannot pass on without quoting the 
least of these, the letter to a young 
friend “On the Loss of Her American 
Squirrel.” It belongs with: that long list 
of poems and epitaphs, half playful and 
half pathetic, on the pets of dear women, 
beginning with Lesbia’s sparrow: 

I lament with you most sincerely the un- 
fortunate end of poor Mungo. Few squirrels 
were better accomplished, for he had a good 
education, traveled far, and ‘seen much of the 
world. As he had the honor df being, for his 
virtues, your favorite, he should not go, like 
common Skuggs, without an elegy or an epi- 
taph. Let us give him one in the monu- 
mental style and measure, which, being neither 
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prose, nor verse, is perhaps the properest for 
grief; since to use common language would 
look as if we were not affected, and to make 
rhymes would seem trifling in sorrow. 


EPITAPH. 
Alas! poor Mungo! 
Happy wert thou, hadst thou known 
Thy own felicity. 
Remote from the fierce bald eagle, 
Tyrant of thy native woods, 
Thou hadst naught to fear from his piercing 
talons, 
Nor from the murdering gun 
Of the thoughtless sportsman. 


Safe in thy wired castle, 

Grimalkin never could annoy thee. 
Daily wert thou fed with the choicest viands, 
By the fair hand of an indulgent mistress ; 
But, discontented, 

Thou wouldst have more freedom. 

Too soon, alas! didst thou obtain it; 
And wandering, 


Thou art falien by the fangs of wanton, cruel 
Ranger ! 
Learn hence, 

Ye who blindly seek more liberty, 
Whether subjects, sons, squirrels or daughters, 
That apparent restraint may be real protection, 

Yielding peace and plenty 
With security. 


You see, my dear miss, how much more de- 
cent and proper this broken style is than if 
we were to say by way of epitaph— 


Here Skugg 
Lies snug 
As a bug 
In a rug. 


And yet, perhaps, there are people in the world 
of so little feeling as to think that this would 
be a good enough epitaph for poor Mungo. 
So it is that speech and action blend 
together inextricably to form this fas- 
cinating literary figure. He moves thru 
the whole length of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, serene and self-possessed. a phil- 
osopher and statesman yet a fellow of 
infinite jest, a shrewd economist yet ca- 
pable of the tenderest generosities. 
There was a large admixture of earth in 
the image, no doubt. His wit was often 
coarse, if not obscene, and, as his latest 
editor observes, leaves a long “smudgy 
trail” behind it. Not a little that he 
wrote and that still exists in manuscript 
is too rank to be printed. One might 
wish all this away, and yet I do not 
know; somehow the thought of that big 
animal body completes our impression of 
the overflowing bountifulness of his na- 
ture. If wishing were effective I would 
choose rather that he had not made of 
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his Autobiography so singular a docu- 
ment in petty prudence and economy. 
Nothing in that record is more typical 
than the remark on his habit of bringing 
home the paper he purchased thru the 
streets on a wheelbarrow—‘“to show,” 
he adds, “that I was not above my busi- 
ness.” And for economy, one remem- 
bers his visit to the old lady in London 
who lived as a religious recluse, and his 
comment: “She looked pale, but was 
never sick; and I give it as another in- 
stance on how small an income life and 
health may be supported.” Possibly the 
character of his memoirs would have 
changed if he had continued them into 
his later years; but I am inclined rather 
to think that the discrepancy between 
the breadth of his interests and the nar- 
rowness of his professed ideals would 
have become still more evident by such 
an extension. The truth is they only 
exaggerate a real deficiency in his char- 
acter; there was, after all, a stretch of 
humanity beyond Franklin’s victorious 
good sense, 

We feel this primarily in his religious 
convictions; it is pressed upon us_ by 
contrast with the only other American 
who was intellectually his peer, Jonathan 
Edwards. The world in which Franklin 
moved lay beneath a clear, white light, 
without shadow of concealment, with 
nothing to cloud the sincerity and keen- 
ness of his vision; but far beyond, in the 
dim penumbra, loomed that other world 
of his contemporary—a region into 
whose treacherous obscurities those must 
venture who seek the comforts and sweet 
ecstacies of faith, and who find these at 
times, and at times, also, drink in only 
strange exhalations of deceit and vapors 
of spiritual pride. As often as Frank- 
lin’s path approached that misty gateway 
he drew back as from a bottomless pit. 
Like other men of his century, he had 
built up for himself his own private re- 
ligion, from which the vague inherited 
emotions of the past were to be utterly 
excluded. The little book that contains 
his formulated creed and liturgy may 
still be read, an extraordinary document 
in the history of deism. The remarka- 
ble point in it is the frankly pagan way 
in which he relegates the Infinite God to 
realms beyond our concern, and selects 
for worship “that particular wise and 
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good God who is the author and owner 
of our system.” Even more remarkable 
is the “great and extensive project,” di- 
vulged in the Autobiography, of creat- 
ing thruout the world a kind of re- 
ligious Freemasonry, to be initiated into 
his own doctrines and to be called The 
Society of the Free and Easy—“free, as 
being by the general practice and habit 
of the virtues, free from the dominion of 
vice; and particularly by the practice of 
industry and frugality, free from debt, 
which exposes a man to confinement, and 
a species of slavery to his creditors.” 
Who can read this without recalling 
Lamb’s panegyric of the great race of 
borrowers and fearing that he has “fallen 
into the society of lenders and _ little 
men” ? 

The same practical views of religion 
may be traced thru many of Franklin’s 
familiar letters. .Sometimes they com- 
bine with his humor to form a kind of 
benevolent worldly wisdom, as in this 
letter to his sister Jane, with its mock 
exegesis of some religious verses writ- 
ten long ago by an uncle: 

In a little book he sent her called “None 
But Christ,” he wrote an acrostic on her name, 
which for namesake’s sake, as well as the good 
advice it contains, I transcribe and send you, 
ViZ.* . 


“Tiluminated from on high, 

And shining brightly in your sphere, 
Ne’er faint, but keep a steady eye, 
Expecting endless pleasures there. 


“Flee vice as you'd a serpent flee, 

Raise faith and hope three stories higher, 
And let Christ’s endless love to thee 
Ne’er cease to make thy love aspire. 
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Kindness of heart by words express, 

Let your obedience be sincere, 

In prayer and praise your God address, 
Nor cease, till he can cease to hear.” 

You are to understand, then, that fait, 
hope, and charity have been called*the three 
steps of Jacob’s ladder, reaching from earth 
to heaven; our author calls them stories, liken- 
ing religion to a building, and these are the 
three stories of the Christian edifice. Thus 
improvement in religion is called building up 
and edification. Faith is then the ground floor, 
hope is 1p one pair of stairs. My dear be- 
loved Jenny, don’t delight so much to dwell in 
those lower rooms, but get as fast as you can 
into the garret, for in truth the best room in 
the house is charity. For my part, I wish the 
house was turned upside down; ’tis so difficult 
(when one is fat) to go up stairs; and not 
only so, but I imagine hope and faith may be 
more firmly built upon charity. than charity 
upon faith and hope. However that may be, | 
think it the better reading to say— 

“Raise faith and hope one story higher.” 
Correct it boldly, and I'll support alteration ; 
for, when you are up two stories already, if 
you raise your building three stories higher 
you will make five in all, which is two more 
than there should be, you expose your upper 
rooms more to the winds and storms; and, 
besides, I am afraid the foundation will hardly 
bear them, unless, indeed, you build with such 
light stuff as straw and stubble, and that, you 
know, won't stand fire. 


In the end one feels that both in his 
strength and his limitations, in the ver- 
satility and efficiency of his intellect as 
in the lack of the deeper qualities of the 
imagination, he was the typical Ameri- 
can. If his broad common sense exclud- 
ed that thin vein of mysticism which is 
one of the paradoxes of our national 
character, he represented the powers that 
have prevailed and are still shaping us 
to what end we 4o not see. 

New York City. 


Franklin as a Printer 


BY ALBERT HENRY SMYTH 


Epitor or “THe Writines or BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.” 


HEN Franklin wrote his will he 


began with the words, 
jamin Franklin, printer.” Thru- 
out his life he was chiefly interested in 
the art of printing, and his dearest 
friends and most intimate companions 
were members of that craft. He was 


learned in paper, types and ink. He 


“T, Ben- - 


printed his bagatelles upon his private 
press at Passy with types cast by his 
household servants. He was -proud of - 
the glossy blackness of his ink, and he 
furnished Pierres (Imp™ Ord’ du Roi) 
with the special paper upon which he 
printed his Manuel d’Epictete en Grec. 
His most esteemed correspondent in 
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England was William Strahan, the 
King’s printer, and among the chief of 
-his French intimates was Fournier the 
younger, the celebrated printer and type 
founder at Paris in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. 

It was, he says, his bookish inclina- 
tion that determined his father to make 
him a printer, tho he had already one 
son of that profession. He was but 
twelve years old when he signed the in- 
dentures that bound him to his brother, 
James Franklin. He was to serve as an 
apprentice till he was twenty-one years 
of age, only he was to be allowed jour- 
neyman’s wages during the last year. 
His brother began in 1721 to print the 
New England Courant, the fourth news- 
paper that appeared in America. It was 
for this paper that Benjamin Franklin 
wrote the Dogood papers. He com- 
menced his literary career with the first 
of these anonymous articles, stealthily 
written and timidly thrust under the door 
of his brother’s printing office. Ameri- 
can literature may almost be said to date 
from these anonymous productions of 
an ambitious lad of sixteen. 

The Courant was conducted in such 
a reckless manner that the Boston Coun- 
cil declared that the tendency of the pa- 
per was to mock religion and to disturb 
the peace and good order of the prov- 
ince. James Franklin was therefore for- 
bidden “to print or publish the New 
England Courant or any other pamphlet 
or paper of the like nature, except it be 
first supervised by the secretary of the 
province.” 

To circumvent the Council and to 
avoid “carrying the manuscripts and 
public news to be supervised by the sec- 
retary,” it was determined at a meeting 
of the “Couranteers,” as the contributers 
to the Courant were called, that- James 
Franklin should appear to abandon the 
publication and that Benjamin Franklin 
should appear as the sole publisher. His 
apprenticeship indentures were canceled 
and new indentures were signed and 
concealed. His editorial preface ap- 
peared February 11th, 1723, and it was 
stated that the Courant was “printed and 
sold by Benjamin Franklin in Queen 
street, where advertisements are taken 
in.” The style of the youthful publish- 
er’s introductory preface showed that the 
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Courant had sustained no loss -by its 
change of management. He wrote: 

“Long has the Press groaned in bringing 
forth an hateful, but numerous Brood of Party 
Pamphlets, malicious Scribbles, and Billings- 
gate Ribaldry. _The Rancour and bitterness it 
has eapeey infused into Men’s minds and 
to what a Degree it has sowed and leaven’d the 
Tempers of Persons formerly esteemed some 
of the most sweet and affable, is too well 
known here, to need further Proof or Repre- 
sentation of the Matter. 

“No generous and impartial Person then 
can blame the present Undertaking, which is 
designed purely for the Diversion and Merri- 
ment of the Reader. Pieces of Pleasancy and 
Mirth have a secret Charm in them to allay 
the Heats and Tumours of our Spirits, and to 
make a Man forget his restless Resentments. 
They have a strange Power to tune the harsh 
Disorders of the Soul, and reduce us to a 
serene and placid State of Mind.” 

Few stories in literary history are 
more widely known or more frequently 
repeated than that which relates to 
Franklin’s quarrel with his brother and 
his subsequent flight to New York and 
Philadelphia. Every one has read in the 
“Autobiography” how he was nearly 
drowned in New York Bay; how he 
walked from Perth Amboy to Burling- 
ton, fifty miles, thru ever-during rain; 
how he took boat at Burlington on an 
October evening, and landed at the foot 
of Market street in Philadelphia on the 
following Sunday morning; how he 
walked the quiet streets, a ridiculous fig- 
ure, munching his roll; how he found 
shelter the first night in the strange city 
at the Crooked Billet in Water street. 
He had offered his services in New York 
to old William Bradford, who had been 
the first printer in Pennsylvania, but re- 
moved from thence upon the quarrel of 
George Keith. “My son at Philadel- 
phia,” said Bradford, “has lately lost his 
principal hand, Aquila Rose, by death; 
if you go thither I believe he may employ 
you.” Andrew Bradford received him 
civilly, gave him a breakfast and referred 
him to another printer named Keimer, 
whom Franklin found in a printing 
house consisting of an old shattered press 
and one small, worn out font of English, 
composing elegiac verses on Aquila 
Rose, “composing them in the types di- 
rectly out of his head.” 

Franklin worked for Keimer.and for 
Bradford in Philadelphia and for Palmer 
and for Watts in London, when he went 
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thither a victim of the pitiful tricks of 
Governor Keith. When Keimer sold his 
printing house and removed to Barba- 
dos his newspaper passed into Frank- 
lin’s hands, and with No. 40 (October 
2d, 1729), the Pennsylvania Gazette be- 
gan a new existence. It became the 
leading newspaper of the day, with a 
large circulation and advertising patron- 
age. Franklin was the sole editor and 
proprietor for nearly twenty years, and 
for eighteen more he was jointly so with 
David Hall, who had been recommended 
to him by William Strahan. His print- 
ing house was the source of all his 
wealth, accumulated by industry and fru- 
gality, for his political services were an 
expense to him, and he declined to se- 
cure patents for, his inventions or copy- 
rights for his publications, saying “That 
as we enjoy great advantages from the 
inventions of others we should be glad 
of an opportunity to serve others by an 
invention of ours; and this we should do 
freely and generously.” , Le Roy said to 
him, “Like Charles XII and other con- 
querors, you only seize empires to give 
them to others.” 


Two productions of Franklin’s press 


can never be forgotten. First in fame is 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” begun in 
1732 and continued for a quarter of a 
century. It contained much delightful 
and memorable writing and has had ex- 
traordinary and almost unexampled pop- 
ularity. “Father Abraham’s Speech to 
the American People at an Auction,” 
which appeared in Poor Richard for 
1758, was reprinted as “The Way to 
Wealth,” was copied into all the news- 
papers of the continent and was circu- 
lated in Great Britain as a_ broadside. 
Paul Leicester Ford said of it: 

“Seventy editions of it have been printed in 
English, fifty-six in French, eleven in German 
and nine in Italian. It has been translated into 
Spanish. Dariish, Swedish, Welsh, Polish. 
Gaelic, Russian, Bohemian, Dutch, Catalan, 
Chinese, modern Greek and Phonetic writing. 
It has been printed at least four hundred times. 
and is today as popular as ever!” 

The other noteworthy 
Franklin’s press was an _ edition of 
“Cato Major.” translated by James 
Logan. |M. T. Cicero’s “Cato Major,” 
or his Discourse of Old Age: with Ex- 
planatory Notes. Philadelphia: Printed 
and sold by B. Franklin, 1744.) Frank- 


product of 
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lin’s preface to this beautifully printc® 
volume concluded with this statement : 

“I shall add to these few lines my hearty 
wish that this first translation of ‘a classic in 
this western world may be followed with many 
others performed with equal judgment and 
success; and be a happy omen, that Philade!- 
phia shall become the seat of the American 
muses.” 

It was not the first American transla- 
tion of a classic; but it was the first 
made and published in America. 

In Franklin’s vast correspondence 
with men of note everywhere over the 
world there are many letters of interest 
addressed to and received from type 
founders and printers. He early recog- 
nized the genius of Baskerville, and sub- 
scribed to his editions of Milton and 
Virgil. Prejudices existed against 
Baskerville’s work which Franklin 
labored to combat. A gentleman told 
him that Baskerville would be a means 
of blinding all the readers in the nation, 
for the strokes of his letters, being too 
thin and narrow, hurt the eye, and he 
could never read a line of them without 
pain. “I thought,” said Franklin, “you 
were going to complain of the gloss of 
the paper, some object to.” “No, no,’ 
was the reply. “I have heard that men- 
tioned, but it is not that; it is in the 
form and cut of the letters themselves; 
they have not that hight and thickness 
of the stroke which make the common 
printing so much the more comfortable 
to the eye.” How he tried this connois- 
seur's judgment Franklin amusingly 
told in a letter to Baskerville in 1760: 

“Yesterday he called to visit me, when, mis- 
chievously bent to try his judgment, I stepped 
into my closet, tore off the top of Mr. Caslon’s 
specimen, and produced it to him as yours, 
brought with me from Birmingham, saying | 
had been examining it, since he spoke to me, 
and could not for my life perceive the dis- 
proportion he mentioned, desiring him to point 
it out to me. He readily undertook it, and 
went over the several fonts, showing me every- 
where what he thought instances of that dis- 
proportion, and declared that he could not then 
read the specimen without feeling very strongly 
the pain he had mentioned to me. I spared 
him that time the confusion of being told that 
these were the types he had been reading all 
his life with so much ease to his eyes, the 
types his adored Newton is printed with, on 
which he has pored not a little; nay, the very 
types his own book is printed, with (for he is 
himself an author), and yet -never discovered 
this painful disproportion in them till he 
thought they were yours,” 
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Thus at a time when Baskerville could 
not, in his own words, “get even bread” 
by his art, and when he was unable to 
get from the London booksellers a single 
job, Franklin had testified to the supe- 
riority of his types over those of Caslon, 

“the English Elzevir.” -They were pur- 
chased four years after Baskerville’s 
death by a literary society in Paris, and 
were used in printing Beaumarchais’s 
edition of Voltaire. 

Early in life Franklin corresponded 
with Cadwallader Colden concerning a 
proposal of the latter which had some 
resemblance to the early attempts at 
stereotype printing. In France forty 
years later we find him instructing the 
celebrated Didot, and giving him his 
first notions of stereotyping. It was al- 
ways the paramount interest of his life. 
Only three months before his death he 
wrote at great length to Noah Webster 
acknowledging the receipt of a copy of 
“Dissertations on the English Lan- 
guage,’ and taking occasion to criticise 


the methods of latter-day publishers. 
He lamented that the method in vogue 
between the Restoration and the acces- 
sion of George II. of beginning all sub- 


stantives with a capital had, by the fancy 
of printers, been laid aside, from an idea 
that suppressing the capitals shows the 
character to greater advantage, “those 
letters prominent above the line disturb- 
ing its even, regular appearance.” 
Among other “improvements backward” 
he mentioned the “modern fancy that 
gray printing is more beautiful than 
black; hence'the English new books are 
printed in so dim a character as to be 
read with difficulty by old eyes, unless 
in a very strong light and with good 
glasses.” He censured the printers who 
used the “short round s instead of the 
long one, which formerly served well to 
distinguish a word readily by its varied 
appearance.” ‘Certainly,’ he said, “the 
omitting this prominent letter makes 
the line appear more even, but ren- 
ders it less immediately legible; as the 
paring all men’s noses might smooth and 
level their faces, but. would render their 
physiognomies less distinguishable.” He 
was convinced that it was an error to 
place the “point called an interrogation” 
at the end of a question, “so that the 
reader does not discover it till he finds 


he has wrongly modulated his voice, anil 
is therefore obliged to begin again the 
sentence.” The Spanish printers, he ob- 
served, placed an interrogation at the 
beginning as well as at the end of a 
question. Upon these matters he had 
positive opinions, and when he sent 
W oodfall a contribution for his paper he 
begged him to take care that the com- 
positor observed strictly “the Italicking, 
Capitalling and Pointing.” Failure to 
observe such directions when his “Edict 
of the King of Prussia” was reprinted in 
the London Chronicle caused him to 
write regretfully to his son: 

“Printing such a piece all in one even 
small character seems to me like repeating one 
of Whitefield’s sermons in the monotony of a 
school boy.” 

It is a fact I fancy little known that 
Franklin encouraged the establishment 
of the Times. John Walter was deeply 
interested in the logographic method 
of printing, or printing with words en- 
tire instead of single letters. At great 
expense and with much enthusiasm and 
labor he brought the process to comple- 
tion, and solicited the favor and the judg- © 
ment of Franklin. He wrote to him 
(May, 1784) : 

“You will excuse my being very minute in de- 
scription of the arrangement, on which the 
facility of the work depends, because I mean 
to offer a font of it to the Court of France, 
as - have already to that of Russia, by the 
Ambassador’ of that Court, who did me the 
honor to view it with the Duke of Richmond 
on Saturday last. Thus far 1 may venture to 
inform you that the whole English language 
(except technical and «obsolete words) are 
comprised in eight cases of 3 feet 3 inches by 
1 foot 7 inches each, which takes up an extent 
of only 6 feet 6 inches, because two pair cases 
are in front and one pair on either side, mak- 
ing a triangular box, so that the compositor, 
by the method of placing, has no more than 
4% feet to range in. One case contains all 
particles, pronouns and auxiliary verbs, like- 
wise words of all figures; six cases contain 
the rest of the language as simple words, with 
and without the concluding letters where they 
admit of a compound, and one case has every 
termination, so that, for instance, if the word 
converse is wanted, convers admits of ation, 
mg, ed, ible, etc. etc.” 

Franklin approved the ingenuity of the 
reduction of the number of pieces by the 
roots of words and their different ter- 
minations. He liked much also 
“the idea of cementing the letters instead of 
casting words of syllables, which I formerly at- 


‘tempted, and succeeded in having invented a 


mold and method by which I could in a few 
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minutes form a matrix and adjust it, of any 
word in any font at pleasure, and proceed to 
cast from it.” 

in consequence of Franklin’s encour- 
agement John Walter proceeded with 
his herculean task. He printed logo- 
graphically an octavo edition of “Robin- 
son Crusoe” and another of “Butler’s 
Analogy,” and at Franklin’s suggestion 
founded a newspaper to be printed by 
the new method. It is a singular episode 
of history that “the Thunderer” should 
thus have originated from the sugges- 
tion of the chief of political insurgents. 

Nor is this all. In a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter to Franklin (July 18th, 
1789), John Walter made the following 
interesting and remarkable disclosure: 

“This undertaking has been most perilous 
both to my fortune and sensibility. It happens 
in the course of human events that you, tho 
innocently, have been the cause of this under- 
taking being on the decline. I have sent you 
a brief relation of many circumstances which 
have attended it, but how will you be as- 
tonished when I relate that from some author- 
ity I understand you were a stumbling block 
from the name of whom Majesty shrunk—cer- 
tain it is the King was pleased with the 
plan, that his librarian appeared to forward it, 
that he promised to get the King’s name to the 
head of my subscription, and after I had sent 
him a list of the subscribers he shrunk back 
and from the civility of a courtier he dwindled 
down to the rudeness:of a sycophant. All the 
applications I have made to the Treasury dur- 
ing five years, tho flattering, are so much time 
spent in vain.” 

One of the seemingly indestructible 
misconceptions concerning Franklin is 
the very prevalent notion that the fa- 
mous letter written by him to William 
Strahan: 

“You are a member of Parliament and one 
of that majority which has doomed my coun- 
try to destruction. You have begun to burn 
our towns and murder our people. Look upon 
your hands; they are stained with the blood 
of your relations. You and I were long 
friends; you are now my enemy, and I am, 
yours, B. Franklin,” 
was seriously meant and actually sent. 
It was merely a jeu d’esprit, without 
any serious intention. No estrangement 
ever took place between these two 
friends, who grew old together in undi- 
minished loyalty and affection. They 
lived to the end without a moment of 
coldness or fretfulness. After the war 
was over [franklin wrote to Strahan— 
“Dear Straney,” as he called him— 
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“I remember your observing once to me as 
we sat together in the House of Commons. 
that no two journeymen printers, within your 
knowledge, had met with such success in tie 
world as ourselves. You were then at the 
head of your profession, and soon afterwards 
became a member of Parliament. I was an 
agent for a few provinces, and now act for 
them all. But we have risen by different 
modes. I, as a republican printer, always liked 
a form well planed down; being averse tu 
those overbearing letters that hold their heads 
so high as to hinder their neighbors from ap 
pearing. You, as a monarchist, chose to work 
upon crown paper, and found it profitable; 
while I worked upon pro patria (often, indeed, 
called foolscap), with no less advantage. Both 
our heaps hold out very well, ahd we seem 
likely to make a pretty good day’s work of it. 
With regard to public affairs (to continue in 
the same style), it seems to me that the com- 
positors in your chapel do not cast off their 
copy well, nor perfectly understand imposing; 
their forms, too, are continually pestered by 
the outs and doubles, that are not easy to be 
corrected. And I think they were wrong in 
laying aside some faces, and particularly cer- 
tain head-pieces, that would have been both 
useful and ornamental. But, courage! The 
business may still flourish with good manage- 
ment, and the master become as rich as any 
of the company.” 

The worid is coming in these days, 
two hundred years after the birth of this 
great and extraordinary versatile char- 
acter, to recognize that Benjamin Frank- 
lin was, all things considered, the largest 
all-around man that has yet been pro- 
duced upon this continent. He may be 
studied in countless ways, but above all 
as the philosopher, the politician and the 
printer. Proud of his success in a worthy 
calling, he did much to improve the art 
of typography upon both sides of the sea. 
He had printing houses in five different 
colonies, and he advised with unerring 
wisdom the younger members of the 
craft. He foresaw that “the rapid 
growth and extension of the English 
language in America must become 
greatly advantageous to the booksellers 
and holders of copyrights*in England.’ 
The vast audience that was assembling 
in America for English authors was 
clearly in his eye. Even as a printer 
working at the press he heard the tread 
of the coming generations and saw in 
prophetic vision the swift expansion of 
the English race and the marvelous ex- 
tension of the English language in the 
New World for whose welfare he 
planned so wisely. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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Sidney Lanier 

Tue biography of Sidney Lanier, by 
Professor Mims*, deserves and is receiv- 
ing a warm welcome. Since Lanier’s too 
early death many loving memorials and 
reminiscences of him have appeared; 
volumes of his writing, in both prose and 
verse, have been widely read; and so 
pathetic wa his story and so premature 
his taking off that his life and genius 
have become popular themes for lectures 
and magazine articles. His name, known 
but to a select few in 1881, when the 
pen dropped from his hand, is now as 
familiar a word as that of Holmes, nearly 
as well known in the four quarters of 
the United States as that of Lowell or 
Longfellow, and his writings have found 
appreciative readers in France as well as 
Great Britain. Jt was time for an au- 
thoritative life of the poet to appear. 

Professor Mims has purposely writ- 
ten more particularly of Lanier’s early 
life, including the war period and the 
vears before the call of music and the 
humanities drew him from Georgia. 
This was well done, for Lanier’s later 
life in Baltimore is better known; but 
the author’s avowed reason is “to avoid 
a misconception that Lanier was a de- 
tached figure.” If such a misconception 
exists its vogue must be slight, for it is 
as an exponent of the New South that 
he is generally known and appreciated. 

The story of Lanier’s life is here told 
simply and sympathetically, and, so far 
as possible, by quotations from his own 
letters or from the writings of those who 
knew him intimately. The first third of 
the book takes,,him through his storm 
and stress period, out of the law office 
and into the serenity that accompanied 
his settled devotion to art. The second 
portion deals with his musical and liter- 
ary career and his work as teacher and 
lecturer, all in Baltimore ; while the clos- 
ing pages describe the New South, Lan- 
ier’s characteristics and ideas, the last 
months of his life, with a final chapter 
giving the author’s estimate of his 


The chapter on the New South brings 
out Lanier’s constant interest in South- 
ern affairs and notes certain of his strik- 
ing qualities—lack of prejudice, inex- 
haustible energy, alertness and modern- 
ness of mind, ability to find joy in con- 
structive work and adoption of the na- 
tional idea—as “the elements that have 
made possible a New South.” In this 
connection Mr. Mims pays a warm 
tribute to such Southern leaders as Mor- 
gan, Lamar, Bishop Haygood, and Dr. 
Curry, and gives an interesting account 
of the literary awakening of the South, 
its short lived magazines, its many writ- 
ers and their warm welcome by Northern 
publishers and readers; and he recog- 
nizes that THE INDEPENDENT ‘is espe- 
cially connected with the rising fame of 
Lanier.” This is but just, for, of the 
eighty-seven numbers included in the 
volume of his poems, seventeen, a fifth 
of the whole, were first published in THE 


INDEPENDENT, five of them—including 
“Clover,” “The Crystal” and “A Ballad 
of Trees” and “The Master”—before his 


death. It was at the home of its editor 
and with his assistance that Mrs. Lanier 
compiled the volume which was prefaced 
by the memorial written by the editor, Dr. 
Ward; and, as a forerunner of this edi- 
tion of the poems, the Century published, 
in April, 1884, an articlé on Sidney 
Lanier, with portraits, also written by 
Dr. Ward. Lippincott’s Magazine pub- 
lished nearly as many of the poems, but 
THE INDEPENDENT takes pride in having 
introduced Lanier more particularly to 
Northern readers. 

The biographer, in. his final critical 
chapter, grants unhesitatingly that Lan- 
ier had limitations as a writer and as a 
critic of literature. As a writer he had 
not time enough to revise his work; the 
pressure upon him was too constant for 
him to “labor, at leisure, in art’’; and, 
despite his insatiable appetite for learn- 
ing, his period of study was too short for 
him to become a great critic. With care- 
fully balanced judgment Professor Mims 
refrains from indiscriminate praise as he 
discusses ““The Science of English Verse” 
and other prose works by Lanier, and he 
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‘points out the tendency to fancies and 
conceits in his verse. But he acknowl- 
edges that there are moods when the im- 
perfection of Lanier pleases more than 
the perfection of Poe. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. Lanier was pre-eminently 
a teacher, as was Emerson. He was a 
poet to whom moral beauty was of pri- 
mary importance. Nobility and purity 
of thought mark all his work. Like the 
Great Teacher, he was possessed with a 
passion for humanity, and no highly fin- 
ished poem by Poe, with all his faultless- 
ness of technic, could give an uplift of 
soul like that produced by this sugges- 
tion or unfinished sketch for a poem left 
by Lanier: 

“I made me a song of Serenade, 

And I stole in the night, in the night, 

To a “ey of the World, where Man slept 

1 ’ 

And f sang, 

O my Love, my Love, my Fellow Man, 

My love.” 

It is this divine quality that has won 
for the poet love and praises that are 
deemed excessive by those who put form 
before substance. 


The Romance of Immunity 


Professor Metchnikoff’s last book,* in 
which he discussed the question of en- 


abling man to get rid of most of the 


miseries which at present afflict human 
life and live to a much riper old age than 
at present without the necessary concom- 
itance of disease which now, as in the 
old time, is so likely to characterize the 
years of human life beyond the psalm- 
ist’s limit, attracted widespread —atten- 
tion. While the present volume is much 
more technical and intended especially 
for medical readers, it will be popular, 
too, for it contains important details in 
the history and development of the most 
interesting chapter in modern pathology. 
Lord Lister did not hesitate to state that 
“the story of phagocytosis, Professor 
Metchnikoff’s great theory of immunity, 
is the romance of modern medicine.” 
Most people now know something at 
least of this brilliant theory. According 
to it, whenever microbes attempt to en- 
ter the body by some wonderful system 
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of conveying information thru the blood 
stream, a very large number of white 
blood cells gather at the. threatening 
point of invasion in order to prevent the 
enemies from obtaining an_ entrance. 
The white cells have a distinct activity 
of their own which enables them to pen- 
etrate the blood vessel walls and arrange 
themselves almost as would columns of 
soldiers where the danger is greatest. 
Whenever they can get near enough to 
a microbe they englobe him and proceed 
to digest him. Not infrequently during 
this operation they are themselves killed 
by the poisons contained within the body 
of a microbe. There are millions more 
of white cells -to take the place of each 
dead one, however, and the dead ones 
are thrown off in the shape of pus cells, 
carrying with them whatever of harm 
there might be in the toxic properties of 
the dead microbe they have digested. 
Immunity is the most interesting feat- 
ure of pathology. Why is it that after 
one attack of most infectious fevers the 
individual is not likely to suffer from a 
subsequent attack? Why does the sus- 


ceptibility, for instance, to such a dis- 
ease as whooping cough, which exists in 
nearly all the human race, if they are ex- 
posed to it, at once disappear after the 
individual has gone through an attack 


of the affection? Formerly there used 
to be a question of the possible exhaus- 
tion of some substance within the body 
which formed soil of susceptibility. 
Later came the thought of the acquisi- 
tion of some new property of resistance 
by the tissues. Now there is practically 
universal agreement in the doctrine that 
after the white cells of the blood, the 
phagocytes of Metchnikoff’s theory, have 
once overcome a bacterial enemy, almost 
without exception they are able entirely 
to repel the attacks of that particular 
enemy so completely in the future that 
the body suffers not the slightest harm 
from it. This may seem a peculiar and 
special process for bodv cells to go thru. 
but as a matter of fact investigations in 
many lines, when seen by the light of the 
phagocytig theory, become clearer than 
before, and show that this process of 
growing accustomed to harmful agents 
is by no means confined to the white 
blood cells, but is shared to some extent 
at least by all the cells of the body, even 
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by those of the central nervous system, 
and, surprising tho ,it may be, by such 
brain cells as subtend many of our high- 
est sensory impressions so close to intel- 
lectual operations that it is hard for us 
to appreciate the distinction between 
them. Professor Metchnikoff, with his 
usual suggestive force, has brought this 
out in an interesting passage: 

“In the study of the action of the nervous 
system one frequently has occasion to observe 
instances of adaptation. Similar facts are 
known to every one as an experience of daily 
life. We can become habituated more or less 
easily to all kinds of violent sensations. Light 
and very intense noises: which, at first, excite 
exaggerated reflex actions are ultimately per- 
ceived without setting up the least movement. 
Even in the psychical sphere habit dulls pain- 
ful feelings, and it is very probable that a 
whole gamut.of adaptation, starting from uni- 
cellular organisms which accustom themselves 
to live in an unsuitable medium, up to cul- 
tured human beings who habituate themselves 
to a disbelief in human justice; will be found 
to rest upon one and the same fundamental 
property of living matter.” 

The solidarity of cell function thus 
pointed out is only another proof of how 
well founded in the nature of things is 
this theory of phagocytosis, so romanti- 
cally impossible at first sight, so common- 
placely universal when further study has 
revealed its true significance. It has 
taken just twenty-one years to bring out 
its value, and the author may well be 
congratulated on the sturdy majority of 
his offspring. 


Fair Margaret. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

In Fair Margaret Mr. Crawford has 
drdwn a new character—that of a prima 
donna who eats with her fingers in pri- 
vate and enchants the public with her 
poetic presentment of the réle of Juliet. 
She is a flesh-and-blood woman, with a 
superabundance of flesh, indeed; and 
her veins do not run ink, as do those of 
many paper characters in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s novels. Fair Margaret herself is 
much more of a shadow lady than Ma- 
dame Bonanni, altho she, too, is full of 
the love of life, thus meeting the re- 
quirement of genuine art. “The really 
great artists have always been tremen- 
dously vital creatures,” and Margaret’s 


superabundant vitality takes the danger-- 


ous form of flirting with a Greek finan- 


cier with a semi-barbarous heart and an 
astonishing: luster about everything he 
wore, even his almond-shaped eyes, 
bright almost to vulgarity, when she is 
really in love with another man, the un- 
acknowledged son of Madame Bonanni. 
Fair Margaret at once challenges com- 
parison with George Moore’s “Evelyn 
Innes,” and there is more than a fanciful 
likeness between the two women, great 
singers as they both are, and with cold 
hearts which make them fickle in love, 
but constant to their career, as lyric 
artists. Margaret is a better woman. 
than Evelyn, but she is not so interesting 
a psychological—or should one say path- 
ological?—study as Mr. Moore’s per- 
plexed and perplexing compound of 
opera singer and devotée. The dialog 
has more than Mr. Crawford’s custom- 
ary vivacity, and there is here and there 
a touch of tentative cynicism: | 
“at luncheon, . they were all saying 
their second best things, because each one was 
afraid that if he said his very best before din- 
ner one of the others would steal it.” 
but the lasting impression left upon the 
memory is the imposing figure of the 
big, often faulty, but endearingly hu- 
man mother, Madame Bonanni. Leopold, ° 
King of the Belgians, makes a very un- 
expected appearance at the very end, 
which gives promise of sequel. 
ed 

The Flight of Georgiana. By Robert Neil- 

son Stephens. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

$1.50. 

Charles Stuart was responsible ‘for 
many romances during his lifetime, and 
apparently he has his followers. still 
among romance writers, who are not 
willing for his responsibility to end, but 
call it back in endless historical novels, 
in which he is the hero or the hero’s idol. 
Men nickname a leader they love, and 
the far-away, echoing strains of Jacobite 
songs prove that “Charlie was their dar- 
ling” then, as he is now, of the historical 
novelists. The taste for a periwigged 
and powdered fiction is not abnormal. It 
is as natural as the “dressing up” of chil- 
dren in imaginative play, a form of dra- 
matic instinct which dies hard in many 
people and survives in most novel read- 
ers. The Flight of Georgiaya is dated 
in 1746, just after the disastrous defeat 


‘of the Jacobites at Culloden Moor, and 
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its hero and the friend of the hero are 
making their way as best they may thru 
England in order to reach France; how 
they were detained by the way, and the 
adventures that befel, the story tells. 
There is some pretty, tho not bloody, 
sword-play, plenty of action, a psychol- 
ogical experiment with a young lover, 
where he is given the choice between 
immediate freedom and safety, if he will 
promise never to see the lady of his heart 
again, or surrender to the king’s officers 
at the end of a week with her, and the 
imminent prospect of being hanged as a 
traitor as soon as arrested. “Which will 
he choose, fair ladies?” And the novel 
ends with a wild flight on horseback 
across England to the desired port for 
departure to France, the fugitives hotly 
followed by men as determined as they. 
and the breathless reader who has ac- 
companied countless heroes and heroines 
in such mad adventures, in numberless 
novels, will count this last elopement not 
the least exciting of the reckless series; 
and when he grows weary of travel and 
and sits down by the fireside to rest and 


watch an agile spider spinning a fantas- 
tically involved web across a “Golden 
Bowl” in the corner it will be pleasant 
to remember these vicarious perils and 
adventures he has passed. 

’ M 

W. W. Jacobs. 


Captains All. By New York: 

Charles Scribner’s. Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Jacobs’s people are a perennial de- 
- light. They may not live outside the 
covers of Captains All, but we are thank- 
ful to find them so vividly alive in this 
‘longshore book-country of retired boat- 
swains and seafaring folk. Everybody 
who reads at all should become acquaint- 
ed with Mr. George Benn and his 
Machiavellian scheme for gaining unto 
himself a wife; and the ancient man who 
desperately loved a white cat; and Mr. 
Burge, reformed burglar; and many 
other good men and true, who have been 
born in Mr. Jacobs’s fertile brain, and 


figure in his incomparable stories, and 


ere endlessly entertaining characters to 
know ; tho “it’s human nature to grum- 
ble, and I s’pose they keep on grum- 
bling and sticking to it because there 
ain't much else they can do,” may be 
-s true of critics as of “sailormen,” we 
have no inclination to grumble at Cap- 
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tains All or any other of Mr. Jacobs's 
fantastic fiction, but are thankful for it 
and chuckle delightedly as we read. 


ad 


The Great Word. By Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.. $1.00. 

In a series of twenty-one chapters, 
Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie has given 
us a study of love. Perhaps the key- 
note of the volume is best given in his 
own words: “For there is no word for 
infinity and immortality in any language, 
divine or human, save the word love; for 
nothing save love has compass enouglh 
to hold and to express the life of the 
gods.” Tracing the birth of love, in a 
mystical manner, as emanating from the 
interchange of looks between a god and 
a goddess, he describes its nature, its at- 
tributes and its working in language 
often eloquent and beautiful with the 
beauty of the colorist. But he finally 
leads up to the Christian ideal. The 
question which arises in the mind, after 
reading the volume and seeing where the 
study of love leads, is, whether or not 
there is something incongruous in start- 
ing from a pagan idea and landing in 
Christianity. It is difficult to imagine 
ideas more dissimilar than those of Chap- 
ter II., on “The Birth of Love,” and of 
Chapter XXI., on “The Highest Service 
of Love.” Granted that the mystic 
paganism is poetical imagination, and 
such as no one can fail to see the beauty 
of, it jars, like a string out of tune, with 
such a note as “Christ was not only the 
revelation but the veiling of the Father,” 
following on the accepted theme, “God 
Is Love.” We find no fault with the 
logic of Mr. Mabie, nor with the enthu- 
siasm of his treatment, but we cannot 
help pointing out the incongruity of the 
elements he attempts to’ combine in a 
unity. 
. 5 d 
Glimpses of the Ages; or the “Superior” and 

the “Inferior’’ races, so called, discussed in 
the light of science and history. By The- 
ophilus E. Samuel Scholes, M. D. 12mo., 
pp. xvii:409. John Long, London. 

Dr. Scholes appears to have drawn his 
inspiration for this book from his ex- 
perience as a medical missionary in 
Africa. His purpose is to show by sci- 
ence and history that it is an error to 
predicate natural superiority to the 
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white race as against the colored races, 
and particularly the negro. He antagon- 
izes such a discredited and almost for- 
gotten work as that of Glidden’s “Types 
of Mankind” and some later authorities, 
especially Dr. Carl Vogt and Prof. A. H. 
Keane. He gathers a large amount of 
facts and arguments; and the conclusion 
one is inclined to draw is that his posi- 
tion is correct, but that the defense is 
confused and lacks clearness and con- 
clusiveness. We do not doubt that there 
may be as much material for develop- 
ment in the negro brain as in any other, 
and certainly the physical type is strong 
and developed enough, while the native 
civilization of African tribes has been 
quite as marked as that of European 
races before Roman civilization lifted 
them up against their will. But we find 
in Dr. Scholes’s volume material for an 
effective argument rather than the argu- 
ment itself. 
& 


Literary Notes 


Grounp has been broken at 311 to 319 West 
Forty-third street for the new twelve story 
publishing house of Charles and Arthur H. 
Scribner. The building will have a frontage 
of 125 feet, and will cost $300,000. : 


....The University Press, of Sewanee, 
Tenn., issues a de luxe edition of Milton’s 
“Ode on the Nativity,” consisting of 250 copies, 
for. $2 apiece. A special edition of ten copies 
on Japanese paper, hand illuminated, will sell 
for $10. 


....David L. Dodge’s pamphlet, “War In- 
consistent With the Religion of Jesus Christ,” 
which was first published in 1812 and led to 
the formation of the New York Peace So- 
ciety, is now republished with a historical in- 
troduction by Edwin D. Mead. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 50 cents.) 


The fifth volume of Mr. Rhodes’s “History 
of the United States” has a very careful review 
in the “Proceedings” of the Massachusetts 
Historical Sdciéty, by its president, Charles 
Francis Adams. In it he discusses, with much 
historical insight, the reasons why, against all 
apparent reason and prophecy, the Confederate 
States failed in the War of the Rebellion. He 
says it was not lack of courage or numbers, 
but from the fact that the blockade made it 
impossible to supply the army with food and 
munitions. The soldiers melted away at last, 
because: they could not be fed and armed. 
With this must be considered the two colossal 
blunders of the Southern leaders in imagining 
that Northerners could not fight and that lack 


of cotton would compel Europe to aid the . 


Confederacy. Mr. Adams also treats. with 
great severity the military failure of General 
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Butler, in command of the army of the James, 
in April, 1864, when he failed ignominiously 
to support the advance of Grant on the Poto- 
mac, 


sw 
Pebbles 


Harp TO BE IDENTIFIED. 


A stranger came into an Augusta bank 
the other day and presented a check for which 
he wanted the equivalent in cash. 

‘Have to be identified,” said the clerk. 

The stranger took a bunch of letters from 
his pocket all addressed to the same name as 
that on the check. 

The clerk shook his head. 

The man thought a minute and pulled out 
his watch, which bore the name on its inside 
cover. 

Clerk hardly glanced at it. 

The man dug into his pockets and found 
one of those “If-I-should-die-tonight-please- 
notify-my-wife” cards, and called the clerk’s 
esas to the description, which fitted to a 


But the clerk was still obdurate. 

“Those things don’t prove anything,” he 
said. “We've got to have the word of a man 
that we know.” 

“But, man, I’ve given you an identification 
that would convict me of murder in any court 
in the land.” i 

“That’s probably very true,’ responded the 
clerk, patiently, “but in matters connected with 
the bank we have to be more careful.”—Pitts- 
burg Index. 


FAMILIAR LINEs. 


(Arranged so that the little ones can always 
remember them.) 
The my | stood on the burning deck, 
His fleece was white as snow; 
He stuck a feather in his hat, 
John Anderson, my Jo! 


“Come back, come back!” he cried in grief, 
From India’s coral strands, 

The frost is on the pumpkin and 
The village smithy stands. 


Am I a soldier of the cross 
From many a boundless plain? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
Where saints immortal reign? 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Doon 
Across the sands o’ Dee, 

Can you forget that night in June— 
My country, ’tis of thee! 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
We're saddest when we sing, 

To beard the lion in his den— 
To set before the king. 


Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise; 
All mimsy were the borogroves 
To mansions in the skies. 
—Cleveland Leader. 





Editorials 


The Vitality of Democracy 


It is possibly true, as two or three 
prominent writers have recently affirmed, 
with some show of statistical foundation 
for their assertions, that a major part of 
the wealth of the United States is now 
owned by a small minority of our popu- 


lation of 85,000,000 or 90,000,000 per- , 


sons. There is some truth mixed with 
levity in the Wall Street jest that it is 
no longer the man who is worth a million 
dollars or more, but only the man whose 
annual income is a million dollars or 
more, who is ranked as a millionaire. 

Facts like these—assuming their sub- 
stantial truth—reveal a vast change in 
American social conditions since the early 
days of the Republic, when John Han- 
cock, the richest man in New England, 
left an estate of possibly $300,000, and 
George Washington, reputed to «be the 
richest man in America, could possibly 
have inventoried his total wealth at three- 
quarters of a million. 

That the growing disparity of eco- 
nomic conditions in America threatens 
the stability of republican institutions we 
have too often affirmed to need to dwell 
on that point now. 


In the long run 
republicanism proves to be a reality or a 
name according to the degree of equality 


persisting in the population. Political 
equality and equality before the law are 
the essence of republicanism, and these 
two kinds of equality can be maintained 
only if there is a great deal of approxi- 
mate equality in educational opportunity, 
and, back of that, in economic oppor- 
tunity. While universal suffrage might 
exist in a population go per cent. of 
which could neither read nor write, and 
10 per cent. of which was well educated 
and clever, the illiterate voters would 
only record the preferences of the liter- 
ate. In like manner, in a population of 
which go per cent. had no possible means 
or opportunity of livelihood not under 
the control of a favored 10 per cent., the 
go per cent. would vote as they were told 
to vote, until they got up a revolution 
that transferred the ownership of eco- 
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nomic opportunities from the few to the 
many. 

Notwithstanding these  indubitable 
truths, the wide awake social observer 
has only to look about him today to see 
multiplying signs of the marvelous vital- 
ity of democracy. The great corpora- 
tions, controlled as they are by a mere 
handful of multi-millionaires, are day by 
day increasing their grip upon every in- 
dustrial and commercial opportunity and 
narrowing the circle of the powerful few 
that substantially own and control. Yet, 
at the same time, their position, their very 
hold on life, is threatened today by 
mighty democratic forces that may yet 
become a tidal wave of leveling destruc- 
tion. The volume of democratic feeling 
is hourly growing, and the activity of re- 
forming groups of every conceivable 
designation and description is inspiring. 

One of the evidences is afforded by the 
widespread interest in municipal prob- 
lems. It is about ten years now since the 
revolt of intelligent and conscientious 
men against the debauchery of city gov- 
ernment took shape in a movement that 
has become a strong organization of 
forces which came together almost hope- 
lessly in the annual “Conferences on 
Good City Government.” It is hardly too 
much to claim that the uprising against 
the political bosses last November was 
largely a product of this ten years of 
hard work for municipal reform. 

Another evidence is afforded by the 
capitulation of railway interests and the 
United States Senate to President Roose- 
velt and his demand for “rate” legisla- 
tion. It is on all hands conceded that the 
public is determined to make the rail- 
ways fairly and honestly serve the pub- 
lic interest ; and that if rebates, discrim- 
inations and other abuses cannot be 


stopped thru government control, they 


will be stopped sooner or later thru gov- 
ernment ownership. 

No open minded man could have 
heard the discussions of railway rate 
legislation and of municipal ownership 
at the meeting of the Economic and 
Political Science Associations at Balti- 
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more the other day without being deeply 
impressed by a change that has come 
over the minds of both academic students 
and practical men within a very few 
years. The bugaboo of socialism was not 
once raised. he discussion adhered to 
practical considerations thruout, and the 
impression left upon the large audience 
undoubtedly was that the American peo- 
ple are moving rapidly in the direction 
of a firm and authoritative control, by 
whatever means prove to be workable, 
over all public service utilities. 

But it is not only in the rising tide of 
popular conviction in support of honest 
and efficient city government, demanding 
an end of corporation control over legis- 
lation thru boss and machine rule, and 
asserting popular control over public util- 
ities, that the vitality of democracy is be- 
ing revealed. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificantly is it disclosed in the new spirit 
and the enthusiastic effort that are being 
manifested in all organized activity in be- 
half of the poor, the suffering, the defec- 
tive and the delinquent. 

When, less than a generation ago, the 
demand for a more scientific and a more 


businesslike way of dealing with the 
problems of private charity began to 
make itself felt there was a great deal 
of opposition, based upon an assumption 
that cold blooded methods would destroy 
all warm human interest on the part 


of the well to do in their relations 
to the poor. It is safe to say that never, 
since the beginning of the Christian era, 
has there been so much of freshness, of 
spontaneity, of genuine democratic feel- 
ing, as there is today, in all the voluntary 
movements looking toward the diminu- 
tion of poverty, vice and crime. 

The social settlement may justly claim 
a large share of the credit for this new 
and thoroly*democratic spirit in humani- 
tarian work. There are today a thousand 
centers of neighborly work, of charity 
organization, of municipal reform, of 
socialistic agitation, of popular education, 
each of which is instinct with vital demo- 
cratic feeling, each of which is seeking to 
correlate and organize all the forces of 
democracy and of human betterment. 
Within the next fifteen or twenty years 
we shall see some interesting results of 
the quiet but effective influence that they 
are now bringing to bear. 
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University Football Injuries 


WHENEVER it has been urged that the 
number of fatal injuries that occur every 
year on the football field is an indication 
that the game as played is unfit for our 
stage of civilization, it has always been 
suggested in reply that the fatalities did 
not occur at the large universities where 
the men weré in proper condition for the 
game, but always at the minor colleges 
where men had not been properly trained. 
The general impression produced by this 
response has been that the injuries re- 
ceived by the members of the large uni- 
versity football squads were so trivial as 
scarcely to deserve consideration. It was 
supposed that the men were occasionally 
laid up for a few days, but that was about 
all. A few have been too close to the 
actual conditions of things to be led into 
any such false notion. We have known 
of young men every year who have re- 
quired months to recuperate from foot- 
ball injuries received only in practice. 
The fact that Harvard’s football captain 
could not play in the star game of last 
year because of a hemorrhage within his 
skull also somewhat jarred the founda- 
tion of the legend with regard to the 
comparative innocuousness of university 
football. 

- Now, however, we have presented in 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
for January 4th, 1906, definite evidence 
as to the seriousness of the accidents 
which occur even at a large university 
like Harvard. Dr. Edward H.. Nichols 
and Dr. Homer B. Smith, who. have had 
medical and surgical charge of the foot- 
ball squad of Harvard during the past 
season, give the records of their work in 
an article on “The Physical Aspect of 
American Football.” It is no wonder 
that they declare as one of their conclu- 
sions that constant medical supervision 
of the game is a necessity and not a 
luxury, and that the constant attendance 
of two trained surgeons is required for 
this purpose. They report the more ot 
less serious injuries as numbering alto- 
gether 145. Among these the most 
trivial are cuts which, twelve in number, 
required stitches. There were six rup- 
tured muscles, two dislocations of the 
shoulder, five fractured ribs, ten disloca- 
tions of the semi-lunar cartilege of the 
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knee, an accident which is likely to be 
followed by considerable disability ex- 
tending over a long period, sometimes 
for many years. The nose was broken 
seven times and the rim of the pelvis, the 
large, heavy bone, one of the heaviest in 
the body, in which as in a basin, many of 
the abdominal viscera rest, was broken 
four times. The acromial end of the 
clavicle. was dislocated eleven times. 
Many of these injuries it may be said, 
certainly all the fractures and disloca- 
tions, are likely to be sources of trouble 
with advancing years. 

This is already a sufficiently startling 
catalog, and there are other serious in- 
juries mentioned ; and some of the acci- 
dents involving especially the central 
nervous system we have thought worth 
while to leave for special consideration. 
There were bad strains of the back in 
nine cases. These are much more seri- 
ous than the name might seem to indi- 
cate, since, as the Harvard surgeoris 
state, they often lead to very marked 
disability for a considerable length of 
time. There is more than suspicion -that 
in some of these cases, at least, it is not 
alone the muscles of the back that suffer, 
but the spinal column .is affected and 
even the spinal cord is injured to some 
extent. In cne case there was an actual 
fracture of the second cervical vertebra, 
which is, of course, an extremely serious 
accident, because of the danger to the 
cord. In one case there was a hemor- 
rhage from the middle meningeal artery, 
with serious disturbance of the brain. In 
nineteen cases there was concussion of 
the brain. This means that men were 
injured so badly about the head.that: for 
a time they either lost consciousness or 
were beside themselves and did not know 
what they were doing. 

This portion of the report is so im- 
portant as a reflection on the results that 
may follow from a sport that we quote it 
as it is given: 

“Cases of concussion were frequent, both 
~‘during practice and games. In fact, but two 
[!] games were played during the entire sea- 
son in which a case of concussion of the brain 
did not occur. There were several noticeable 
features in these cases. Frequently, the fact 
that a man has received a serious head injury 
was noticed by the surgeon from the side 
lines before it was recognized by the players. 


This was due to the fact that a player might, 
apparently, automatically run thru a _ con- 
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siderable series of plays before his mates no- 
ticed that he was mentally irresponsible. The 
mental state of the players who had coricus 
sion was variable, some being highly excitab|: 
and hysterical, others merely confused, and in 
a few cases, knocked completely unconscious 
In every case there was a certain loss of mem- 
ory, both previous and subsequent to the in- 
jury.” 

As the authors note, no physician is 
in a position to state at the present time 
with any certainty whether there may 
not be subsequent effects from concus- 
sion of the brain. Most of the nervous 
diseases that begin in later life have an 
origin that is shrouded in mystery. It 
has become the custom in recent years to 
attribute their causation, in some degree 
at least, to disease incidents and acci- 
dents of early life. Children’s convul- 
sions are now considered to .be much 
more serious events than they used to 
be, because of the fear of subsequent 
nervous degeneration with serious devel- 
opments in later life. Whether injuries 


to the head and the back involving the 
brain and the spinal cord may not have 
a like effect, physicians are not sure; but 
certainly in taking a history of any seri- 


ous -nervous ailment -such — accidents 
would be set down as of the gravest im- 
port. : 

It is no wonder, then, that in their 
conclusion the Harvard surgeons should 
announce that the number; severity and 
permanency of the injuries received in 
football are very much greater than gen- 
erally is credited or believed; that the 
number of injuries is inherent to the 
game itself, is not due to close competi- 
tion, since the. Proportion is ‘about the 
same: in games* and in practice ; that” a 
large percentage of the injuries is un- 
avoidable and incomparably greater in 
football than in any other of the major 
sports, and that finally thesercentage of 
injury’is much too great for any mere 
sport. If to this be added their opinion 
that the game as now played does not 
develop the best type of men physically, 


because too great prominence is given to 


weight without attention to correspond- 
ing nervous energy, and that the greater 
number of the i injuries come in the “pile” 
and not in the open plays, it is evident 
that the game, if continued, must be so 
modified as to diminish very greatly the 
number of injuries or else the university 
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authorities of this country will stamp 
themselves as being overruled by their 
students, who are largely influenced by 
gate money and other unworthy consid- 
erations into permitting a phase of bar- 
barism that must be intolerable to any 
really cultured community. 


m7 
Going, Going, Gone 


WE are sorry to lose him, but we can- 
not help it—he is gone. So is the nine- 
teenth century. We move on with the 
twentieth century, and must try to keep 
a little ahead of its years. This sub- 
scriber is gone. He likes THE INDE- 
PENDENT, is sorry to lose it, but he 
can no longer endure our simplified 
spelling. The fact that the National Edu- 
cational Association approves it and 
prints its publications in it, that the sci- 
entific men as well as the philologists ap- 
prove and practise it, does not concern 
him—he does not like it; and he says: 


Why on earth do you single out a dozen or 
so. of good, honest English words and make 
orthographical monstrosities out of them? 


Honestly, every time I come across “thru,” 
“thoroly,” “thoro” ard “tho,” et al., they stick 
in my intellectual throat, and throw me off the 
track when I am trying:to follow you through 
an interesting editorial as completely as an 
iron bar on a rail would a locomotive.” 


That is, simply, “I do not like you, 


Dr. Fell.” He adds that it “might easily 
provoke a reformed swearer to return 
to his sinful habit,” for he cannot endure 
“those absurd, ridiculous, temper pro- 
voking spellings,” which “are not au- 


thorized by either of our two standard . 


American dictionaries.” -Oh, yes, they 
are! Tho, thru and thruout, which most 
raise his bile, are in the “Standard Dic- 
tionary” and equally in the “Century,” 
on the authority of the recommendations 
of the Philological Society. 

We do not like to say it—for we hope 
it is not true, tho it looks like it—that 
he cares more for selfishly humoring his 
old-fashioned sentiment than he does for 
the comfort and education of his chil- 
dren. If it were not for our atrocious 
way of spelling words a child might 
learn to read and spell in three months, 
instead of not learning in three years. 
That is why so many of our children are 
backward. We are looking to the future, 
and he is looking to the past. We want 
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improvement, and he is satisfied with 
things as they are. We are reformers, 
but not radicals. We will help the sim- 
plified spelling as far as we can, and 
wish we could go farther. Even our cor- 
respondent accepts Webster’s reformed 
spellings, such as /abor for labour; but 
how his father hated it, as he hates tho 
and thoro! We have the future with us, 
for we have the scholars and the teach- 
ers; and we have the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our readers, whose reason ap- 
proves us, even when their old habit is 
momentarily startled. 

Now that we are on this matter of 
spelling we may add that many of the 
younger generation have always been 
skeptical of the accuracy of their fathers’ 
memories when they boasted of the su- 
periority of the educational methods of 
the good old times when most of the 
work was concentrated upon the three 
R’s, instead of being scattered, as it is 
now, Over many other letters of. the al- 
phabet. Still, it is not becoming in a 
son to challenge the old gentleman’s 
memory, and very difficult to prove him 
wrong. Consequently the reactionary 
members of school boards could without 
fear of effectual contradiction denounce 
the “fads and frills’ of modern educa- 
tors on the ground that they interfered 
with a thoro drill in such essential 
studies as arithmetic and spelling. Now, 
however, we have some direct evidence 
on the question which is strongly. in 
favor of the modern methods. In a gar- 
ret in Springfield, Massachusetts, a book 
of examination papers of 1846 was 
found, and the same questions. and spell- 
ing tests were given to pupils of the 
same average age, with the following re- 
sults : 


Number of pupils 
Spelling, per cent. correct........... 
Arithmetic, per cent. correct 


The pupils of 1846 had the advantage 
in several respects. The examination 
questions were doubtless more nearly al- 
lied to their class work. They were all 
children of English speaking homes. 
They devoted a third more time to their 
studies, for the school year was then 
forty-four weeks, with an aggregate of 
1,340 working hours, while it is now 
forty weeks, comprising about 1,000 
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hours. And they studied little besides 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geographv 
and spelling. Nevertheless, the pupils 
of the present day did better in spelling 
and much better in arithmetic than those 
of sixty years ago. 


Js 
How We Got Into It. 


Ir is as hard for a nation as for an 
individual to keep to the resolutions of 
youth. We started out in life with the 
good intention of avoiding entangling 
alliances with European nations, yet now 
we find ourselves in the midst of a wire- 
pulling entanglement, with some of the 
wires pretty highly charged with elec- 
tricity. It is hard to see how we can get 
thru the Algeciras Conference without 
offending either France or Germany. As 
the time of convening draws near, the 
Conference does not appear to exert the 
pacifying influence that was expected of 
it. There are rumors of troops massed 
on both sides of the Franco-German 


frontier, and the newspaper strategists 
are busy contriving and publishing plans 


for the triple campaign, for it is gener- 
ally assumed that Great Britain will ac- 
tively take the side of France in case of 
a war with Germany over the Moroccan 
question. All Europe is nervous, and the 
news that Germany has ordered 20,000 
freight cars for the transportation of 
troops, to be delivered about the time 
when the Conference will adjourn, causes 
the same apprehension as when a man puts 


his hand to his hip pocket in the South.: 


Both Germany and Great Britain will be 
represented at Algeciras by fleets as well 
as diplomats. Even the movements of 
Admiral Sigsbee’s Mediterranean Squad- 
ron of cruisers is supposed to have some- 
_thing to do with the case. 

However absurd may be the idea that 
America is sufficiently concerned to use 
the big stick in this crisis, still our coun- 
try has been drawn into the Moroccan 
imbroglio by a curious chain of circum- 
stances, beginning over a hundred years 
ago, when the United States refused to 
comply with the custom of European 
nations to pay tribute to the Barbary 
States to secure immunitv from Medi- 
terranean pirates, and enforced the re- 
fusals by the bombardment of Tripoli. 
So Morocco was really brought into in- 
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ternational politics by the United States. 
Last spring, when Kaiser Wilhelm sud- 
denly decided that Germany had im- 
portant interests in Morocco, he based 
his right of intervention with the plans 
of France for its pacific. penetration on 
the ground that the reform of Morocco 
was in the hands of the Powers who 
participated in the Conference of Madrid 
in 1880, and France was forced to com- 
ply with his demand that these Powers 
be again convened. Now, the United 
States was a participant in this, because 
our Consul General of Morocco had 
taken part in the Conference of Tan- 
gier the previous year, and, indeed, had 
been one of the foremost protestants 
against the abusive treatment of the Jews, 
which was the immediate cause of the 
Conference. 

Morocco had a double portion of. Jews, 
some who came there from Palestine as 
early, they claim, as the time of Solomon, 
and some who took refuge there when 
they were expelled from Spain in the 
memorable year of 1492. They were still 
subject to the indignities and restrictions 
of the Middle Ages. The wearing of the 
gabardine was compulsory, they had to 
go barefoot in the streets, and they could 
not live in two-story houses. They were 
fined, taxed and plundered right and left, 
and murdered with impunity. “Anybody 
may kill seven Jews without being pun- 
ished,” ran a Moroccan proverb. 

About the particular incident that 
brought international indignation to a 
focus there are two versions. One is 
that a respectable Jew, aged seventy 
years, a French citizen from Algiers, was 
attacked by a mob in Fez, who drenched 
him with kerosene and burned him alive 
amid shouts of joy. The other story is 
that he was not aged, nor respectable, 
nor a French citizen; that he was justi- 
fiably shot for insulting a Moorish 
woman on the street. It does not matter, 
anyway. The maltreatment of the Jews 
and other disorders were undeniable, and 
quite justified our Consul at- Tangier in 
making a vigorous protest. He informed 
the Sultan that there was great indigna- 
tion in the United States and elsewhere 


_ over the treatment of the Jews in Mo- 


rocco, and that the representatives of 
other nations had received instructions to 
inquire into the condition of the Jews 
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and to consult as to measures to amel- 
jorate it. He demanded the punishmeht 
of the perpetrators of the outrage and 
warned the Sultan that 

“it is indisputably requisite that the Israelites 
of Morocco should be protected by the local 
authorities, otherwise it will not be long be- 
fore they will all be protected by foreign na- 
tions.” 


The conference of Tangier in 1879 
was participated in by the representatives 
of nine Powers and five more by proxy. 
At the ensuing conference of Madrid, 
which met May 19th, 1880, the following 
nations were represented: France, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Spain, 
United States, Great Britain, Italy, Mo- 
rocco, Holland, Portugal and Norway 
and Sweden. The delegate of England 
was Lord Sackville-West, best known in 
this country because of the conspicuous 
part he took in the Cleveland campaign 
of 1888. The United States was repre- 
sented by General Lucius Fairchild. 
From the minutes of the Conference it 
appears that he took no active part in the 
proceedings except to insist upon the 
American theory that a naturalized citi- 
zen could return to his native land with- 
out forfeiting the protection of _his 
adopted country. He also is recorded to 
have declined to sign the convention un- 


til it should have been approved by his’ 


Government, and sizice his name finally 
appears on the protocol it is to be pre- 
sumed that it was approved by our Gov- 
ernment. 

The Convention of Madrid, which was 
signed on July 3d, 1880, demanded of the 
Sultan of Morocco the protection of the 
consuls, their households, interpreters, 
etc.; provided that all foreigners could 
hold property in Morocco if purchased 
with the consent of the Government, and 
claimed limited naturalization rights and 
equal justice without regard to race or 
creed. The most important provision in 
its bearing upon the present situation is 
that all the Powers represented at 
Madrid shall have the treatment of the 
most favored nation. If this clause is 
insisted upon it would effectually prevent 
France from carrying out her plan to 
make a Tunis out of Tangier. 

Washington despatches state that our 
representatives at the coming Conference 
of Algeciras, Ambassador White, of 
Italy, and Minister Gummere, of Mo- 


rocco, will go uninstructed. It is to be 
hoped that this is not true, for it is a 
difficult situation at the best and needs 
careful preliminary consideration of all 
the exigencies. Both parties claim the 
support of the United States; Germany, 
because, like her, America wants equal 
trade privileges, and France, because we 
made no objection to the Anglo-French 
agreement of April 8th, 1904, giving 
France a practical protectorate over Mo- 
rocco. In fact we gave this a tacit rec- 
ognition immediately after by asking the 
aid of France in securing Ion Perdicaris 
from the hands of Raisuli. Doubtless we 
shall try to act’ as peacemaker, but 
a peacemaker between two combatants 
is likely to get some of the blows. 


a 
Hibernating 


THERE is more hibernating in the 
world than is commonly estimated. In 
the winter we sleep, on an average, two 
hours longer than in the summer—in 
summer we are up at 4 or § o’clock and 
not in bed until 9 or after; in winter we 
are drowsy at 8, in bed at 9, and do not 
rise until 7 or 8 in the morning. This is 
the reckoning for average people. It 
does not take into account those abnor- 
mal’ folk, who, living in cities, turn night 
into-day. These are rarely awake, in all 
their faculties, until near dinner time, at 
7 o'clock, and from that time until mid- 
night or after—about eight hours out of 
the twenty-four; the eight hours that 
most fade the flesh, dim the eye and undo 
the nerves. Living in the dark is bad for 
either animal life or vegetable life. 

Some races have a larger capacity for 
hibernating than others. The genuine 
negro grows drowsy as the frosty days 
come on. He is broken all up, so far as 
steady work is concerned, when the first 
snow clouds begin to shake out their con- 
tents. It is difficult to keep him in the 
husking field after November Ist. You 
can see that he is actually hibernating, 
by the far away look of his eyes and by 
the lack of life in his step. 

It is not the cold weather that regu- 
lates us in this drift toward longer sleep 
and deeper. Sitting under the pines and 
magnolias of Florida, we do not escape 
the hibernating tendency. It is in the 
blood. Everything must do its work 
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under the law of periodicity. The na- 
tives of the South, however, have lost the 
knack, or, rather, have readjusted it, so 
that they grow sleepy in summer. This 
is the result of having no winter. It is 
not the heat that overcomes them; it is 
only the fact that all living things must 
have their rest period, and summer is the 
most convenient in that climate. This is 
true also of Southern trees—but instead 
of hibernating they estivate. Every tree 
and shrub throbs with life for a season 
and then its energies relax. Only in the 
tropics no tree drops its leaves all at once, 
as they do at the North. 

We are likely to follow the books, and 
speak of hibernating as belonging only 
to bears, hedgehogs, and a few other 
creatures. But study your barnyard ani- 
mals, and you will learn better. As soon 
as the ground ceases to furnish succulent 
food the cattle stand around the gates or 
the outbuildings, or nibble slowly at the 
big stacks. In the middle of the day they 
separate, and stroll leisurely about the big 
pasture. They move so slowly, how- 
ever, that you may take an easy photo- 
graph of the whole herd. There is but 
one wideawake creature about the barns. 
The rooster crows across the frosty morn 
as the day star begins to pale into, the 
yellow light of a lazy sun; yet the hen 
finds nothing interesting in the fields, but 
snugs herself under the lee of some 
hedge, or spends two-thirds of each da 
on her roost. : 

This same law of hibernating covers 
the vegetable world.. The butternut and 
the ash get tired early in September, and 
the American elms and soft maples go to 
sleep a little later. The sugar maples, 
magnolias and persimmons drop their 
leaves in early October. The European 
trees, ashes and maples and elms and 
daks, bring along their old European in- 
stincts, and stay green till November. 
Apple trees cannot. rest until their fruit 
is picked; then at once they grow des- 
perately somnolent. It makes one laugh 
to see their drooping eyelids. Soon the 
whole vegetable world is hibernating. In 
the spring it will wake up sometimes be- 
fore the snow is gone. Hyacinths and 
crocus come crawling up out of their 
earth bed, rubbing their eyes, and not 
quite wideawake when they first get 
above ground. 
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.This business of hibernating should be 
reckoned upon in our study of humanity, 
and in our methods of education. It is a 
bad thing to turn night into day, and just 
as bad to turn winter into summer. 
There should be a spirit of rest and re- 
cuperation thru all the winter months, 
in household and in school. Homely 
games are now in order—something that 
will not tax the brain, and will rather 
foster sleep than prevent it. Our fathers 
understood this matter when they sat 
around the big fireplaces, eating apples 
and nuts, and getting into bed soon after 
the chickens and the crows. 

All mankind is divided into two parts: 
those who work right on when they talk, 
and those who, when they talk, stand still 
—holding hoe in hand, or plowing with 
the tongue only. It is an aggravating 
brood, this last, but quite too numerous to 
cope with—spoiled by education or bad 
habits. If you try to argue with them, 
or to drive or to urge, they only stand the 
longer, or get angry. Your wisest plan 
is to get out of the way, until their mech- 
anism gets into working order, and their 
attention is once more fixed on the 
weeds. The worst samples of this sort 
stop when they think, and with chin on 
the hoe handle, ruminate their cogita- 
tions. These people have had their hiber- 
nating instinct so disturbed that they 
really are never quite awake. They are 
about equally valuable in summer and in 
winter. 

Not enough has been made of hiberna- 
tion. It is a part of the rhythm of life. 
Sleep is not yet understood. It has a 
recuperative power that, rightly under- 
stood, will give maximum power to all 
living creatures. The origin of life is 
still a mystery, but we know that to sus- 
tain it is to lift from death into activity. 
Better be at full exercise of our faculties 
part of the time than at partial exercise 
all of the time. That each day must be 
divided between activity and a semblance 
of death we recognize, but we have some- 
how overlooked the fact that the larger 
periods. are governed by the same law. 

As the short days come on look at your 
house plants. They are willing and pre- 
paring to go to sleep. A few of them 
are strangers to our climate, and prefer 
to sleep thru the summer rather than tlie 
winter, such as the calla lily. If they 
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have not had their sleep they will not 
blossom, and if robbed of sleep too long 
they will die. Most of the roses have 
only one eye open in the winter. If you 
compel these drowsy ones to keep on ab- 
sorbing the heat: and moisture they. will 
spindle their shoots, fade out their green, 
and their sickness will poison the atmos- 
phere. Your hyacinth must be left five 
or six weeks in the dark, and then, being 
brought to the light, it will burst out into 
bloom and perfume. The trouble with 
most house plants is that they are never 
allowed their sleep; they are fagged, 
tired, devitalized and in bad _ health. 
They are unfit companions, especially in 
your sleeping room. This life business 
is a marvelous thing. We look out over 
the fields, where only a few days ago 
there was abounding life—apples loading 
the boughs and leaves pulsating with 
vitality——but now all is rest and sleep. 

“The fields are still, where late the wheat and 


com 

Laughed in the gladness of the summer noon, 
And waved saluting banners to the morn 

And whispered softly in a twilight croon.” 

But the buds are already formed for an- 
other year’s unfolding. ‘Sleep, Death’s 
twin brother,” is, after all, not Death. 
Hibernation is a function of life. All 
that is going on during this rest period 
we do not understand, but it is essential 
to health and continued activity. 


& 


Some time ago, 
Protest of the Chamber the New York 


of Commerce 


Chamber. of 
Commerce instructed its Committee on 
Insurance to report as to the need of 
additional legislation for the regulation 
of life insurance companies and kindred 
organizations that are custodians of large 
trust funds. This action was suggested, 
of course, by the results of the recent in- 
vestigation. A report was made last 
week, at a regular meeting of the Cham- 
ber, by the Committee’s chairman, Mr. 
Anton A. Raven, whose Signature was 
accompanied by those of his associates, 
Messrs. Robert C. Ogden, Charles F. 
Brooker and Elijah R. Kennedy. Mr. 
McCall, who has retired from the presi- 
dency of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, is a member of this Commit- 
tee, but he took no part in preparing the 
report, and for obvious reasons his name 


is not attached to it. Pointing out that 
the business of life insurance (being “a 
combination of finance, economics and 
ethics”) should certainly call forth an 
ideal type of business ability and strict 
integrity, the Committee says: 

“The fundamental cause of the maladminis- 
tration of the companies named has evidently 
been the lost ideal and the forgotten ethical 
conception of the sacred trust involved in the 
administration of life insurance funds.” 
Extravagance has so reduced the divi- 
dends that they have become “quite tri- 
fling and almost farcical in amount,” al- 
tho the magnitude of the business should 
have increased them: 

“The investigation has revealed a spirit of 
sordid commercialism, which has become rife 
in our rapidly growing country, entering into - 
many of our activities, and has clouded the 
judgment of those who have been the custo- 
dians of large and important trusts, causing 
them to depart from the well-trodden paths of 
rectitude and high honor which have hereto- 
fore characterized our merchants and bankers. 
The very atmosphere of our commercial life 
has become impregnated with an undue desire 
for wealth and power. To attain these ends, 
apne sey no means have been left unem- 
ployed. Attempts have often been made to in- 
fluence legislators, and large sums of money 
have been used to that end. This has not been 
unattended with the betrayal for personal gain 
or advantage of the high trusts which have 
been committed to them.” 

Reforms are suggested with respect to 
deferred premiums and to the giving of 
rebates on large policies, but in view of 
the fact that new laws will sodn be passed 
in response to the investigating commit- 
tee’s report, Mr. Raven and his asso- 
ciates do not think it necessary for the 
Chamber to recommend any special en- 
actment. They do insist, however, upon 
the salutary effect of publicity as to all 
the affairs of life insurance companies. 
Restrictive legislation cannot ensure hon- 
esty of administration, but publicity gives 
to officers and directors a realizing sense 
of their obligations. There should be a 
semi-annual examination of all appro- 
priations of funds. The Chamber unani- 
mously adopted this report, with an ac- 
companying resolution declaring that 
“in the interests of pure commercial life,” 
it entered “its solemn protest against the 
practices which have resulted in thus 
tarnishing the good name of our finan- 
cial institutions and of bringing reproach 
upon our commercial community.” This 
action is in full accord with the past 
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utterances of the Chamber, which may 
fairly be called the most eminent and in- 
fluential organization of its kind in the 
world. Among its members are many 
whose intimate business and social rela- 
tions with the offending life insurance 
officers and directors (some of whom are 
also members) would naturally tend to 
restrain them from joining in the denun- 
ciations of this report and this resolution, 
but personal considerations were set 
aside “in the interests of pure commer- 
cial life’ and for the public good. 


x 7 


The record of homici- 
cides the past year is 
alarmingly large, 9,212 
reported by telegraph in this country, 
which is doubtless less than the real 
number. We _ kill more people by 
violence, in proportion to our popu- 
lation, than any other so-called civ- 
ilized country in the world. Italy 
' comes next to us, and the bad pre- 
eminence of the two countries is due to 
the fact that Italians carry knives, while 
Americans carry pistols. . And let it be 
considered that killing is not seriously 
punished by our courts, only one legal 
hanging to sixty-four homicides. As 
they are not punished, naturally the num- 
ber of homicides increases, 730 more re- 
ported by the Chicago Tribune than in 
1904. It is, however, a satisfaction to 
learn that the number of lynchings is less 
than last year, sixty-six in all, of which 
only one, in Nevada, was in a Northern 
State, so that we may say that lynch law 
is practically extinct in the North. Of 
the sixty-five lynchings in the South, the 
State of Vardaman—we mean Missis- 
sippi—boasts twenty lynchings, all of 
negroes, of which two were for criminal 
assaults and three for attempted assaults. 
Six of the twenty lynched were taken 
from the custody of officers, and one had 
been convicted and sentenced. There is 
great complaint in Mississippi of the 
difficulty of getting negro labor, and it 
is not strange. Governor Vardaman 
stands a fair chance now to be elected to 
the Senate, where he would be a worthy 
representative of the lynching State. He 
says in his last message that the negroes 
are growing worse and worse as the re- 
sult of education. The Columbia, S. C. 


Homicides and 
Lynchings 
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State ridicules him, and says that in 
South Carolina housekeepers will trust 
none but literate servants. There arc 
three of the former slave States in whicli 
there were no lynchings—Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia; but Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Missouri and 
Florida are discredited with but’ one 
each.. Only one white man was lynche:| 
in the whole country. 


“ 


., - It is certainly an astonish- 
‘i og ing fact that Prince Bat- 

tenberg’s squadron of six 
cruisers could leave the harbor of New 
York at a speed of eighteen knots with 
vessels at the usual 400 yards distance 
apart, and our own crack squadron of 
battleships found it impracticable to 
keep in the main channel at a speed of 
twelve knots. To the naval officers the 
waterway into New York Harbor is or 
ought to be as well known as Broadway. 
Everybody who goes into and out of the 
port on an ocean steamer can see for 
himself the buoys marking the route just 
as plainly as trees on each side of a coun- 
try lane. The day was clear and perfect, 
the wind nothing unusual, and yet Rear 
Admiral Evans led his ships in such a 
way that the “Kentucky,” immediately 
astern of him and bound, both by cus- 
tom and, as it happened, by direct signal 
to follow him, ran into the mud on the 
east side of the road. The “Kearsarge,” 
in endeavoring to avoid the “Kentucky,” 
likewise went aground, and the “Ala- 
bama,” seeing this, tried to go to west- 
ward of the “Kearsarge” and struck the 
“Kentucky,” fortunately without caus- 
ing very serious injury.. This is dis- 
graceful. The responsibility is wholly 
on Rear Admiral Evans—unless he can 
show that the “Kentucky” was, at the 
time of grounding, unavoidably out of 
her proper position. This is not very 
likely, as he has recently been perempto- 
rily suspending captains by signal from 
the flagship for deviating from their 
proper places. The captain of the “Ken- 
tucky” had only just taken charge, and 
it is his first battleship command. The 
latter is also true of the captains of the 
“Alabama” and “Kearsarge.” But the 
subordinate officers of all three ships 
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have been attached to them for ample 
time to have become proficient in their 
management, altho after the persistent 
neglect of drill last summer in order to 
keep the squadron loafing in Bar Har- 
bor, Newport, Watch Hill and Narra- 
gansett, with repeated compulsory at- 
tendance ‘of all officers in full uniform 
at dinners and other entertainments, 
given by stock brokers and others, the 
degree of that proficiency just now is 
not altogether as certain as could be 
wished. The present performance on its 
face is humiliating to the country. Ad- 
miral Evans should be put on his de- 
fense—and no scapegoat substituted. 


x” 


The Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific roads 
were not the only paral- 
lel and naturally competing lines that 
were united by combination agreement 
in violation of law. We do not under- 
stand that the decision in the memora- 
ble Northern Securities case has made 
one a competitor of the other or ended 
that union. Attorney-General Moody is 
asked by a resolution introduced in the 
House to say whether the law is not 
violated by the Pennsylvania road’s con- 
trol of certain parallel lines. It may be 
that it is, but we cannot see what good 
could be accomplished by an attempt to 
dissolve this combination by prosecution. 
The association would be continued by 
some form of community of interest. 


Bd 


The President’s message to Congress 
on the Canal welcomes investigation of 
conditions, as we were sure he would. 
We have allowed Mr. Bigelow to indi- 
cate some points which investigation 
should take. The President has the merit 
of standing by his friends as long. and 
as far as he can, and he does it in this 
message by expressing his disbelief in the 
charges of inefficiency that were made. 
What he says of “irresponsible investi- 
gators of a sensational habit of mind, 
incapable of observing or repeating with 
accuracy what they see, and desirous of 
obtaining notoriety by widespread slan- 
der,” certainly does not apply to Mr. Big- 
elow. 


Railroad 
Combinations 
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District Attorney Jerome explained in 
the recent municipal campaign that his 
action as to any violation of the laws by 
the life insurance officers must be de- 
ferred until after the close of the inves- 
tigation. All the evidence is in. Has 
he found in his study of it anything to 
warrant the prosecution of . anybody? 
Among the officers and the lobbyists is 
there any one who should be held to an- 
swer on a criminal charge? Undoubt- 
edly, in due time, Mr. Jerome will either 
procure the indictment of one or more 
of these persons or explain to the public 
that none of them is guilty of an indict- 
able offense. 

Js 


Morales is no longer President of 
Santo Domingo, but his successor and 
the present Government support the 
pending treaty and desire that the col- 
lection and distribution of revenues un- 
der the temporary agreement shall be 
continued. Nearly $1,000,000 has al- 
ready been set apart for the payment of 
the external debt. The good effect of 
the agreement can easily be seen. Blun- 
ders at the beginning of the negotia- 
tions should not now cause our Senate 
to reject the treaty that would give this 
commendable agreement legal force. 


Ral 


If there must be restraining orders 
from the courts in labor controversies 
the defendants should have an opportu- 
nity to be heard before the orders are 
issued. They will be so treated here- 
after by Judge Quarles, of the District 
Court, in Wisconsin, who will decline to 
grant such an order upon the testimony 
of the applicant alone. His practice will 
thus be in accord with a recommenda- 
tion in the President’s recent annual 
message. 2 


Mr. Carnegie gave ten million dollars 
to pension superannuated professors of 
colleges and universities, denominational 
institutions being specifically excluded. 
Now he has thought better of his plan 
znd has given five millions more for the 
benefit of colleges under religious con- 
trol. Here is not only generosity, but 
the ability to take a second thought and 
a better one. 





Insurance 














From Photograph by Gessford, N. Y. 


Alexander Linor Orr 


THE election of Alexander E. Orr to 
the presidency of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. is an event. which 


certainly has given great pleasure and. 


assurance to the entire financial world. 
He was born in Strabane, County .Ty- 
rone, Ireland, on March 2, 1831.- He 
visited the United States in 1850 and 
settled permanently in New York city a 
year later. 
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About thirty years ago Mr. Orr was 
an active partner of the great produce 
firm of David Dows& Co. Evenat that 
period of his life hé had developed such 
capacity in affairs of business that he 
was generally recognized as one of the 
most promising men in that field. He 
received a flattering indorsement from 
those associated with him on the Produce 
Exchange bv his election as president of 
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that important institution, which. office 
he held for years, being several times re- 
elected. 


The house of David Dows & Co., in 
its day, was probably the most important 
of the sort in the United States. Mr. 
Dows, upon his death, left a very large 
estate, and, as an evidence of confidence 
and esteem, made Mr. Orr his executor. 

When Samuel J. Tilden’s library trust 
was created Mr. Orr became one of the 
trustees, which place he still retains. 
Ten years ago Mr. Orr was made presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, one 
of the most honorable positions~a busi- 
ness man can hold in the city of New 
York. His elevation to this command- 
ing place was a striking evidence of the 
confidence reposed in him by the mer- 
chants of New York, and testified to 
their appreciation of his high character 
and ability. 

His activities in various directions have 
been very great, and he has been iden- 
tified with many important business and 
philanthropic as well as civic enterprises. 
He continues a member of the Produce 
Exchange and was a member of its 
Building Committee in charge of the 
structure now occupied by the ex- 
change. He has always had a deep 
interest in chemical matters and is a 
member of the Nu Sigma Nu College 
Fraternity, the Deutsche Chemische Ge- 
sellschaft and of the American Chemical 
Society. 

In 1890 he was a special agent in the 
United States Census.’ He was a stu- 
dent at the Universities of Berlin and 
Heidelberg (1897-1898), and in 1904 he 
was a member of the International Jury 
of Awards at the St. Louis Purchase Ex- 
position held at St. Louis, Mo. 

By his indefatigable efforts as Presi- 
dent of the Rapid Transit Commission 
the great enterprise which that Commis- 
sion had in hand for the. public was 
brought to a successful completion and 
the Subway was converted from a dream 
into a real and very useful as well as an 
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indispensable thing, used daily by thou- 
sands of persons, and now at a time when 
the eyes of the whole country are focused 
upon the legislative investigations of the 
insurance companies, Mr. Orr is called 
upon to take the presidency of one of 
the most important life companies in the 
world. The policy holders are thus 
given assurance that the affairs of that 
company will henceforth be ably, hon- 
estly and economically administered. 

Mr. Orr is connected with some of 
the most important financial institutions 
in the city—trust companies, banks, 
etc.—and his views on all matters of 
finance and business are sought after and 
respected. He is a man of commanding 
presence and of earnest and amiable dis- 
position. He is popular with his friends 
and is feared by those who are disposed 
to conduct business on other than con- 
servative lines. We may rest assured 
that he will tolerate no irregular meth- 
ods. 

Mr. Orr does not pretend to be an in- 
surance expert, but has undoubtedly been 
elected to the position he now holds as 
President of the New York. Life In- 
surance Company because of his well es- 
tablished reputation as a brilliant minded, 
alert, able business man, whose record is 
without stain, and whose integrity is be- 
yond all question. 

Fhe great insurance companies have 
assets amply sufficient to enable them to 
meet every obligation and free the policy 
holders from any fousibiliry of fear as to 
their security. 

Mr. Orr’s management. will be conser- 
vative and judicious. He will be assisted 
by a corps of unrivalled experts, public 
confidence cannot fail to be absolutely re- 
stored, and the future success of the com- 
pany abundantly assured. 

Mr. Orr resides in Brooklyn, in the 
Columbia Heights district. He is not 
much of a clubman, but he has member- 
ship in the Century Association, the 
Hamilton Club, of Brooklyn, the Atlantic 
Yacht and the Riding and Driving Club 
of Brooklyn. 
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Mr. Schiff’s Warning 


Mr. JAcos H. Scuirr rarely addresses 
the public. When this eminent banker 
does speak, and with the emphasis which 
he used before the Chamber of “Com- 
merce on the 4th inst., his remarks 
inevitably excite wide discussion. The 
stringency in the New York money mar- 
ket during the past sixty days (with rates 
on call loans rising at times above 100 
per cent.) had been, he said, a disgrace 
to any civilized country. It had been 
caused by the iack of elasticity in our 
circulating medium. If sufficient elas- 
ticity should not be imparted to the cur- 
rency, there would eventually be here a 
panic compared with which “the three 
which have preceded it would only be 
child’s play.” Secretary Shaw’s remedy, 
the issue of emergency notes under a 
heavy tax, he did not regard with favor. 
He preferred an increase of circulation 
secured by legitimate commercial paper 
that might be based on deposits with 
clearing houses. 

The’ stringency to which Mr. Schiff 
referred, and which was experienced 
by persons engaged in stock specu- 
lation rather than by commercial borrow- 
ers, was due largely to our general ex- 
traordinary prosperity. Our crops had 
been enormous; currency for the moving 
of them was drained from New York at 
a time when the country’s industrial ac- 
tivity was greater than ever before. 
Money was needed for our increasing 
manufactures and for the enlargement of 
producing plants to meet greater de- 
mands already foreseen. At the same 
time ‘exceptional activity abroad had in- 
creased money rates at all the foreign 
banking centers. Under these conditions 
great speculative operations, relying upon 
the support of loans, were in progress on 
the New York Exchange. Those who 
engaged in these operations paid the high 
rate, and it is proof of the extraordinary 
strength of the general situation that the 


market continued to rise in spite of such’ 


a handicap. 

Our circulation had been increased by 
more than $100,000,000 in twelve 
months, but it was not elastic. There is 


too much in dull times and not enough. 
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in times of activity. Its volume does not 
automatically expand and contract with 
the periodical fluctuations of demand. 
Our currency system is a patchwork, but 
it is impossible at present to procure 
from Congress the legislation needed for 
a thoro reconstruction of it. Congress 
declines to remove even the minor de- 
fects. Elasticity would in some measure 
be promoted by the repeal of the restric- 
tion which prevents the retirement of 
more than $3,000,000 in any month. 
When such an improvement is proposed 
it speedily becomes connected in Con- 
gress with other projects, as to which 
no agreement can be reached. We should 
like to see Secretary Shaw’s plan for 
taxed emergency currency offered by 
itself in Congress and carried to a vote. 

That plan is not approved by Mr. 
Schiff.- With all. due deference to his 
opinion, we think it ought to be tested 
in this country. An almost identical 
method has been tested in Germany with 
very satisfactory results. The record of 
the beneficent expansion and contraction 
of the volume of the Imperial Bank’s em- 
ergency circulation in the troubled year 
of 1900 is very interesting evidence of 
elasticity. Thoro reconstruction of our 
currency system cannot now be had. 
We should be glad to see our banks 
permitted by law to issue the taxed notes. 
If they had had such permission three 
months ago we should now know to what 
extent they would make use of it in time 
of stress, and whether the good effect of 
it in Germany could be repeated here. 


_ St 
The Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany, of which C. H. Kelsey is president. 
will receive from the stockholders of the 
Corn Products Company their shares, is- 
suing for them certificates of deposit ex- 
changeable for stock of the new Corn 


Products Refining Company, on the 
basis of three for two. Among those 
who have agreed to deposit shares are 
C. H. Matthiessen, Norman B. Ream. 
William W. Heaton, Joy Morton and J. 
B. Greenhut. The new company wil! 
own the old one, together with the New 
York Glucose Company, the Warner 
Sugar Refining Company and the St. 
Louis Syrup and Preserving Company. 
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The only safe can to have in 
your cellar for furnace ashes. 





By far the most economical can for you 
to buy. First cost may be a little more. 
but Witt’s will last longer than two of 
any other can. 

Absolutely fire-proof—made of corru- 
gated steel, close-fitting lid. Bottom of 
can is above the floor; rests on rim only. 

Known by “ Witt’s Can” Stamped in lid and bottom 
Three sizes: No. 1—15x% in, No. 2—18x2%in., No. 3—20%x25 in. 
Witt’s Pail (5 and 7 gal.) for ashes and garbage. 


Witt’s Cans and Pails are sold on approval. and not one 
has ever been returned by the purchaser. Write us Sor 
name of dealer in your town who sells Witt s Cans and Pails. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 


CKERB Og 
be 
“ue wanes co ~e 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
FISK & ROBINSON 5th AVE. & 34th STREET 
100 WEST 125th STREET 
BANKERS THIRD AVE. & 148th ST 





Government Bonds Letters of Credit issued. 
AND OTHER Foreign Drafts and Traveler's 


Checks Sold. 
Investment Securities Money Cabied or Telegraphed 


to all parts of the world. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, President. 
FREDERICK L, ELDRIDGE, 1st Vice-Pres. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-Pres. 
35 Cedar Street 28 State Street JULIAN M. GERARD, 34 Vice-Pres. 


B. L. ALLEN, 4th Vice-Pres. 
hay een BOSTON FRED’K GORE KING, Secretary & Treas. 
J. McLEAN WALTON, Asst. Secretary. 


HARRIS A. DUNN, Asst. Treasurer. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT: 


WILLIAM B. RANDALL, Trust Officer. 
H M. DE LANOIE, Asst. Trust Officer. 
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DIVIDENDS 





Savings Banks 





Dry Dock Savings Institution 


341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 34 St., M. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for a 
months ending Dec. 81, 1905, on all deposits entitled 
to under the by-laws, at the rate of THREE AND’ ONE: 
HALF Per Cent. r annum ob all sums hot exceedin 
mee Thousand Dollars, payable on and after January 16, 


made on or ar ag F aged 10 will be entitled q 


Deposits 
to interest from January 1 
ANDREW MILLS, President. ~ .,. 
CHARLES MIEHLIN, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Assistant Secretary. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK 


N. B. Cor. 23d St. and 6th Ave. 
The Trustees have ordered ifterest credited to de 
Jamnary Ist, 1906, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-H4A 
T. (346) per annum on all sums of $5 and upward to $3,000. 
4 whe made on or beforé January 10th will draw interest 


from January Ist. 
WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 





sitors 
PER 





THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 
Nos, 656 and 658 Eighth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
91st Semi-Annual Dividend 
On and after January. 15th, 1906, interegt at the rate of THREE 


AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be paid to’ 


depositors entitled theréto on all sums of $5 to $3,000. Money 
deposited on.or before the 10th day of January will draw interest 
from the lst. Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and Mon- 
days from 6 to 8 P. M., holidays excepted. Oloses at 12 M. on 
Saturdays. 

Assets, $16,700,000. Surplus, $900,000. 


A. TURNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


Trving Savings Institution 


115 Chambers St., New York City 





The trustees of this institution have declared interest 
on all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending Dec. 31, 1905, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 
to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, Jan. 15, 1906. 
Deposits made on or before Jan. 10 will draw interest 
from Jan. Ist. 

W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 

CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 8 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852. 
105th yo mons 


INTEREST FOR THE HALF Y YOAn Bit ENDING DECRM- 
BER 81ST, 1905, at the rate of 
Three and One-Half 


Per Cent. Per Annum 
be iy: og * ee entitled thereto under the 


ty-laws $5 to $8,000. INTER- 
PAYABLE wJANUARY 1 17th. 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 10th, 1906, 
will draw interest from. Janua a ist. 
JON ya » CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secre 








‘Union Dime Saving Institution 


Broadway, 324 Street and Sixth Avenue, 
Phased Squate, ' New York 


Interest three “aad one-half per cent from $5 
to $3,000. - Credited January |st, payable Jan. 


‘uary 18th or any’ time later. . 


CHARLES E, SPRAGUE, President 
FRANCIS. M:LEAKE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM. G. ROSS, Secretary’ 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of One and a Half Dollats per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Threé Quarters‘of a Dollar per share 
will be paid on Monday, January 15, 1906, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, December 
80, 1905. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January | to 
January 13,1906, both daysincluded. . 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1906, at the office -f the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 2 Wal] 
Street. 

WM. R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer 


THE NEW YORK AND N¥W JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
DIVIDEND No. 89, 


° 
A regular quarterly dividend of One and One-half Per Cent. and 
an. extra dividend of One Per Gent. have been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, payable January 15th, 1906, to 
Stockholders of record at thé close of business January 5th, 1906. 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 








UNITED COPPER COMPANY. 


The United Copper Company, having set aside out of 
the net earnings for the year 1905 the entire amount nec- 
essary for the payment of the regular dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock during the year 1906 (6% amounting to $300,- 
009), has declared a regular quarterly dividend of 1(% 
on its common stock, and an extra dividend of 4%, pay- 
able January 3ist, 1906, to stockholders of record January 
8th, 1906. 

Transfer books close January 8th, 1906, at 3 o'clock P. 
M, and reopen February Ist. 1906, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 





| UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 BROADWAY. 
New York, January 4th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend « of two per cont. on the 
First Preferred Stock ferred” 
Stock) and a quarterly dividend of one and we r cent. on 
the Second Preferreu Stoc« of tnis emm ny, from the net earn- 
ings for the fiscal year beginning April Ist, 1905, to Stockholders 
of record at 3 P. M. on Monday, January 15th, 1906, payable, with- 
out closing of Transfer Books, January 31st, 1906. 


JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., Treasurer 
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Telephone 
Progress 
During 1905 


Total number telephones in ser- 
vice and under contract in the 
five Boroughs of Greater New 
York on January 1, 1906, was 


242,155 Telephones 
Of this number 


51,491 Telephones 


were gained during 1905. This 
ts the largest number of telephones 
ever gained in any city in the 
world during one year. Efficient 
service and reasonable rates have 
brought about this wonderful 
growth. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 Dey Street, Manhattan 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE CO. 
81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 

















Memorial Tablets 


TO 
SPECIAL DESIGN 


23, 25, 27 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
OLaRENcCE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
a Weekly nom | Entered at the New York Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single es, 10 cents. 
aimnole copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
word ree ay in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
er for change of an address should be received one week 
— — is aoe take effect; the old as well as the new address 





Incipient Consumption 


HOW FOOD HEADED OFF THE 
INSIDIOUS DISEASE 


The happy wife of a good old-fashioned Mich. 
farmer says: 

‘In the spring of 1902, I was taken sick—a 
general breaking down, as it were, I was exces- 
sively nervous, could not sleep well at night, m 
food seemed to do me no good, and I was so wea 
I could scarcely walk across the room. 

‘* The doctor said my condition was due to over- 
work and close confinement and that he very much 
feared that consumption would set in. For sev- 
eral months I took one kind of medicine after 
another, but with no good effect—in fact, I seemed 
to grow worse. 

“Then I determined to'quit all medicines, give 
up coffee and see what Grape-Nuts food would do 
for me. I began to eat Grape-Nuts with sugar 
and cream and bread and butter three times a day. 

‘*The effect was surprising! I began to gain 
flesh and strength forthwith, my nerves quieted 
down and grew normally steady and sound, sweet 
sleep came back to me. In six weeks’ time I dis- 
charged the hired girl and commenced to do my 
own housework for a family of six. This was two 
years ago, and I am doing it still, and enjoy it.” 
Name given by Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason, Read the little book, “ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


- GUTOIK. 


fp Engraving Company 








Free from harmful drugs. 
Cure coughs and hoarse- 
ness. Prevent sore throat. 


VIRGINIA Berne in 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendid 
R. B. CHAFFIN @ CO.. Inc. RICHMO 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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TAS. H. OLIPHANT & CO. 


20 BROAD ST. BANKERS . NEW YORK 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Our Statistical Department is well equipped with official reports and original data, 
and is prepared to furnish all obtainable information concerning Railroad and Industrial 
Corporations. We give particular attention to individual investors, and will furnish 
upon application a list of desirable investments. Dividends and interest collected 
and remitted. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. Correspondence Invited. 

















Security Convenience Privacy 1875 1905 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | Tues MIDDLESEX 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK Banking Company 


214 BROADWAY Wi a OK 
OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. Assets over $7,000,000 





Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience Debentures aad First Mortgage 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK | Loans upon Real Estate 








A CONTINUOUS STUDY 


Is Investment. The 


Boston News Bureau 


Is the continuous daily record of the control- 
ling facts in business, finance and _ invest- 
ments. No business man, investor or student 
of finance can afford to be without it. $12 
per year; $1 per month; at news-stands 5c. 


C. W. BARRON, Publisher 


Exchange Place, Boston 


S37LS oF 2VBsa 
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Bonds for Investment 


N.Y. CENTRAL, St. Lawrence & Adirondack, 
Second Mtge. Gold 6’s, due 19%6, netting 4.60%. 
INDIANA, DECATUR & WESTERN, First 
Mtge. Gold 5’s, due 1935, netting 4.25%. 
ERIE, Convertible Gold 4’s (2nd Series), due 1955, 
netting 4%. 
N. J. & HUDSON RIVER RY. & FERRY, First 
Mtge. Gold 4’s, due 1950, netting 4.70%. 
CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN, Mason City & 
Ft. Dodge, First Mtge. Gold 4’s, due 1955, net- 
ting 4.40%. ; 
TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL, Gen. Mtge. Gold 
5's, due 1935, netting 4.45%. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & OKLAHOMA, First 
Mtge. Gold 5’s, due 1942, netting 4.50%. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE, Atlanta & Birmingham 
Div., First Mtge. Gold 4’s, due 1933, netting 
4.28%. 
Prices and detailed information furnished on 
request. 
MILLETT, ROE & HAGEN 
BANKERS 
3 BROAD STREET 





long Island Loan and Trust Company 


Temple Bar, Court and Joralemon Streets 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Statement at Close of Business, January 2nd, 1906 
RESOURCES 


Bonds and Stocks 

Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate 

Loans, Demand and Time 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Interest Accrued 
Overdrafts 


Departments 
Safe Deposit 

eomsanted 
EDWARD MPRRITT sone 
CLINTON L. ROSSITER... 
DA IDG. L 


Banking Trust Letters of Credit, 
. President 

"First Vice-President 
.- Second Vice-President 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 


William M. — er F. Halsted, 
Edward D. White. avid H. Valentine, 
Rdward Merritt, c PB say D. pane. 
k Lyman, Henry F. Noye 
Hy G. Legget, Clinton L. Rossiter, 
Symoer L. sted, Jr., 


ackson, k T. ridge. 
Wane, St. 2 FJ Benedict William H. Childs, 
Geo. 8. Ingraham. 





‘ Banks Pay 3 and 4 per cent. 


Bonds, Mortgages and Building As- 
sociations pay from 4 to 6 per cent. 


We Pay ¢ Per Cent. 


guaranteed, on exactly the same security — 
real estate—and in addition divide all ac- 
cumulated profits. 

Last year we earned over 30 per cent. 

This year the profits will undoubtedly be 
larger. 

The business for Nov.,’05, was 20 per 
cent. greater than the same month last year. 

If you can save $1 or more a month, you 
may share in this investment just the same 
as the heaviest investor. 

Our Free Booklet tells all about it. 

It also tells about a new life insurance 
plan that pays you a regular income while 
you live and is a valuable legacy for your 
heirs when you die. 

This is an entirely new plan of invest- 
ment, with every dollar protected by real 
estate. 

There has never been an opportunity 
like it: 

This-is an investment that appeals to con- 
servative people. 

People who put their money into real es- 
tate, bonds and building associations are 
among our heaviest investors. 

Every dollar is secured by nearly $3 
worth of good real estate that is constantly 
growing more valuable. 

Property that has made poor men rich and 
rich men richer. 

Write at once for particulars. 

This is not a proposition you can take up 
just as well later on, because there is only 
a limited amount for sale. 


The Atlantic City Estate Co. 


VICTOR J. HUMBRECHT, President 
1024 Drexel Bldg , - Philadelphia 
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Due 1964. 


Yadkin River, in North Carolina. 


80-mile radius. 


- $2,000,000 


THE WHITNEY COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE AND COLLATERAL TRUST SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS | 

Optional after 1914 at 110 & Interest 
This Company has been formed to ne Sie the largest single water power in the Southern States, located on the 


Present development -. °° 
Prospective development -° - 
Computations based on minimum flow 


The Company possesses two unique’ features in water power plants, viz.: 
than double the present development—this demand comes from over 20 highly prosperous cotton mills within an 


Price 100 and accrued interest 


T. W. STEPHENS & CO. 


2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 













- 40,000 H. P. 
~ 40,000 H. P. additional 


No ice, and an existing demand for more ¥ 





THE ORIENTAL BANK 


INCORPORATED 1853 


182-184 BROADWAY 
Branch—Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


SORPLUS : ee #350 000-00 


$1,000,000.00 
R. W. 7a ES, 
NE 


-* 


OFFICERS. | 


d + 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANA 


Of the City of New York 
32 East Forty-Second Street 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 











nas 6SwKeA ks 60sec Vice-Presi s 


Cs - 7) Sara Vice-President 
CHARLES K. BEEKMAN..Philbin, Beekman & Menken, 
Attorneys. 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman Advisory Freight Com 
mittee International Mercantile Marine Steamshi 
EUGENE B. TTON, Vice-President National City Bank 
+ sea” Sod Broadway Savings 


" Woaareic Institution, 





a or EET oawo.d c's &x o's pales v oda ban President 
mt RELY ..........-.. Merchant, 79 Wall Street 
RICHARD B. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National 
Bank, New York.—Attorney at Law. 
a E. nat 4 Cotton Merchant, 30 Broad Street, 
M. Levy & Sons. rT Orleans, ‘La. 

wie McCARROLL, President the American 


Co. 
NDER McDONALD.................. Capitalist 
REW Ny PRESTON.  . porter id premente 
fe Fa aN residen nite ruit Co., 
JOHN °C. WHITNEY, Auditor New York Life Ins. Co. 
OUR CUSTOMFRS 


384 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH JONES 


iohn Hancock Bidg., Boston. Flome Hpouhed yan 
Chaimber of Commerce, Cbongo, Towa Towa. 


me 




























JANUARY 2d, 1906 
RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts.............. 0.2... cee seeeeceress $7,582,729 17 

United States Bonds... ....... 2.2... i cee cece cee ees cnees 355,000 
Bonds and Investments. ..........2.........-. 06s. eeeee 4,081,842 04 
Eyahouare ee for eerien 5 House.. 3,699,617 06 
Due from Banks. ................ 3,792,429 10 
Cash Items.. Bie os see sae ees 411,767 6 

Bank "Weteates.......clecckccssecohen.... ae 
Gold . ee 943.997 50° 
Silver... by RRP re RETR Noa NS ,799 00 
United States Notes ... § oO 
Mutilated Currency . BE eteb ye S oo 
Five per cent. fund.............-.-s-cecccccecccceeess ‘ ais 
T 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . BOER pa Bed nes Nm we $300,000 00 
Surplus... .... . 700,000 © 
Undivided Profits ........0....0ce-secseceaseeeerss 192,742 & 
U: 8. poate Borrowed........:.c.c:citceccarsecssscs.-. 335008 
ths: ics p cocntanncncd vrwulelb dues titeracs sa 20,677,606 16 

Onpalation ". cad eeon Gace et pecv eden ckabbcadevcs s+ | SQUNEE 
$23,123,448 al 

OFFICERS 

.. President 


sma i RES Seg Pee ae Oa 

. W. ROSSITER 
5 D: LAYNG cue ccucuseseeveeees eee Vice-Presidents 
WILLIAM A. SIMONSON 


CHARLES ELLIOT aheros 
DAVID C. GRANT.. 


Cashier 
ad . Assistant Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

THOMAS IL. JAMES JAMES STILLMAN 

MATTHEW C. D. BORDEN ply ROCKEFELLER 


ae C. CLARKE 0 
E. V. W. ROSSITER WILLIAM K.VANDERBILT, Jr. 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 











VE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
Sone simplest device for making 100 
“typewritten original, wo wil ies from 












* trial. 


Frenands le ab @> 
count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 
THE FELIX 0. DAUS DUPLICATOR 0O. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street = - . - New York City 














